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When Its Rawlings Its Right! 


The famous Rawlings R5— as perfect as a football can be 
made — fast becoming the universal preference on school 
and college gridirons coast to coast! Because it’s Rawlings 
its quality combines everything the finest football should have: 


Available in white leather as 
No. RSW or Yellow leather 
os RSY (striped if desired). 


Qs 


—<oRNS TO BT, 
_ KC OBNS TO Plays MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


@ Pertec: balance ang Shape 
® Smooth, Sharp tapering ends 


®@ Minimum legal shore 
circumference 


- Sure-grip non-slip finish 

® Greater kicking distance 

® Positive accuracy in flight 

®@ More dependable, longer life 


LOUIS 3. 








@ Getting a Spalding basketball to pose for a picture as it 
wings its way toward the hoop is no mean trick. 

But here’s the camera record—snapped at near-lightning 
speed—of Spalding’s unerring arrow-like flight. 

Built for balanced uniformity of flight and rebound, 
Spalding LASTBILT* and Spalding LACELESS — the 
Twins of Championship Basketball — get the nod from 
coaches and players alike. 

Remember . . . if it’s a Spalding, it’s Official! 


®@ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE (i) IN SPORTS 
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Hold still, please! 











THE SPALDING 
LACELESS features 
modern, laceless 
construction, plus 
Spalding workman- 
ship... for true re- 
bound and all- 
around uniform 
performance. 
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THE SPALDING 
LASTBILT . .. made 
over an absolutely 
spherical mold...is 
truly round ...guar- 
anteeing consistent- 
ly perfect rebound 
and accurate flight. 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 
Football steals into the sport picture with spring” “ify 
practice under way in 700 colleges and the high ball; | 
schools of twenty-seven of the states. Pictured here 
is Northwestern’s victorious Rose Bowl team work- 
ing out the winter kinks. Th 
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LET"US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS ‘ 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 
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NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 

e PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) 
e CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
© PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

e GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do not see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded 
ball; please do not send it in. 


The Raleigh Athletic Equipment Corp. - New Rochelle, N.Y. - Reconditioning Division 
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R. D. Conner of Davenport, Iowa, is 
enthusiastic about the change he made 
from coaching to Field Underwriting 
with The Mutual Life. He says: 


“In the very first year of my career as 
a life insurance salesman my income 
doubled! But equally important is the 
feeling of security that | now enjoy. 
Also, there’s the satisfaction of being 
able to help others achieve financial 
security. To say that | am proud of my 
new work is putting it mildly.” 


Like many former coaches on our sales 
staff, your own abilities may make you 
particularly well-qualified for a successful 
and profitable career in life insurance sell- 
ing. So send for our booklet, ““The Career 
for Me?” which includes a preliminary test 
to help you determine your aptitude. If 
the result is favorable, our nearest Man- 
ager will explain our excellent on-the-job 
training program and the Mutual Life- 
time Compensation Plan, which provides 
for service fees, liberal commissions and a 
comfortable retirement,income at 65. 


Why not mail the coupon today? 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street x New York 5,N.Y. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET—’‘THE CAREER FOR ME?’’— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 5 
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SING Amos Alonzo Stagg’s spread 

punt formation, the College of 
the Pacific has gone eleven full foot- 
ball seasons without having a kick 
blocked. . . . Robert McBride, former 
coach at Mt. Carmel High School 
in Chicago, has been appointed an 
assistant football coach at Notre 
Dame. . . . In its first intercollegiate 
basketball game which it lost to the 
Memphis College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 12-11 in 1909, the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi was defended by 
a campus publication which attribu- 
ted defeat to the fact that wind fav- 
ored the visitors. . . . William F. 
Scheerer has been named head foot- 
ball coach at Varina, Virginia, High 
School. He played football four years 
for the University of Richmond and 
one year for Franklin and Marshall 
while on duty with the Marine Corps 
. . » Coach “Chick” Sutherland, Iowa 
State College basketball mentor, is 
holding spring basketball drills twice 
a week. . . . Chalmers “Bump” EI- 
liott, former Michigan all-American 
halfback has been named _ backfield 
coach at Oregon State Colege. Elliott 
was Michigan’s leading scorer in 1947 
with nine touchdowns for the regu- 
lar season. . . . The 1893 football 
contest between Illinois and North- 
western ended in a 0-0 tie although 
NU was leading 12-10 in the second 
half. The game was called because 
of darkness and the score reverted to 
the halftime score. . . . Bill Broderick, 
athletic director at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, High School, will reassume the 
head football coaching position which 
he held for twenty years up to 1943. 
He will succeed Glenn O’Brien who 
had succeeded him. In his twenty 
years of coaching his football teams 
won 281, lost 60 and tied 40... . 
Penn State has lost two of its head 
coaches. Bob Higgins, head football 
coach for the last 19 years has re- 
signed but will continue at Penn as 
professor of physical education. John 
Lawther, head basketball coach for 
thirteen years, has resigned but will 
also continue on the physical edu- 
cation staff. . . . Joe Bedenk has 
been appointed head football coach. 


He will use Jim O’Hora and Ear! 
Edwards as his assistants. 
eee 


ESSE HILL, generally rated as 
J the greatest all-around athlete in 
the history of the University of South- 
ern California, this year takes over 
as head track coach at SC following 
the retirement of Dean Cromwell. 
Hill was a member of the track team 
three years and won the IC4A broad 
jump title in 1929. He also played 
on the football team for two years 
and led the Pacific Coast Conference 
in 1929 for the highest average yards 
gained per play. He played one year 
of baseball and was the leading bat- 
ter of the California Intercollegiate 
Baseball Association with a .389 av- 
erage. He later played ball for New- 
ark, the Washington Senators and the 
Philadelphia Athletics in the profes- 
sional leagues . . . . A high school bas- 
ketball player by the name of Archie 
Mathews sank a 90-foot field goal 
recently, and by accident! In a game 
at Winston-Salem, No. Carolina be- 
tween Mineral Springs and Mount 
Airy, Matthews whipped a wild one- 
handed pass to a team mate but the 
ball dropped through the basket in- 
stead. .. . An all-star basketball game 
was held on April 26th between this 
year’s championship University of 
Wyoming team and a team composed 
of former Wyoming basketball stars 
which included the following coach- 
es: Bill Strannigan, Loveland, Col- 
orado; Jim Weir, Green River, Wyo- 
ming; Ted Rogers, Hanna, Wyoming; 
Bob Porter, Shoshoni, Wyoming 
Earl Ray, Casper, Wyoming; Lou 
Roney, Laramie, Wyoming; and 
Chuck Bentson, University of Wyo- 
ming Freshman coach. . . . Carl Snave- 
ly, Matty Bell and Adolph Rupp are 
all appearing at six coaching schools 
this summer. Frank Leahy and Don 
Faurot will each appear at three. 
. . . Jack Riley, former Northwestern 
University football and wrestling star, 
has been appointed head wrestling 
coach to succeed Wes Brown who 
has been cailed into active service in 
the Navy. Riley held the Big Nine 

(Continued on page 70) 
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portance. That’s why so many of them use Wilson 
Strata-Bow tennis rackets exclusively... and the 
Wilson “Championship” tennis ball is used 
in most national, sectional and state cham- 
pionship tournaments. Jack Kramer, Bobby 
Riggs, Don Budge and Alice Marble, mem- 
bers of the famous Wilson Advisory Staff, are 
among the stars who use and endorse Wilson 
rackets and balls. They say “Play Wilson and 
you play the finest.” Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago. (A subsidiary of Wilson & 

Co., Inc.) Branch offices in New York, 

San Francisco and other principal cities. 
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wt STAR 


With the stars of tennis, modern features of construc- 
tion in the equipment they use are of the utmost im- 
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IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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EXTRA 


PROTECTION 


EXTRA 


COMFORT 


EXTRAS 


MAKE IT THE MOST 
EXTRAORDINARY 
SUPPORTER FOR 

YOUR TEAM’S 
SAFETY 


Free-n-easy action 

plus firm support 
right through to the 
last minute of play. 

Chafeless, pinchless 
comfort. Endorsed by fa- 

mous coaches and ath- 
letes. Guaranteed to out- 
last and outlaunder 3 
ordinary supporters. Write 
for free sample on your 
school letterhead. Buy 
“Bub” at your sporting 
goods deaier. 





THE BEST TEAMS 
ARE BEST EQUIPPED 


ohoc B. Plahaity Ce Ine 


611 E. 133rd St. * BRONX 54,N.Y. 





















Concussion 
Its Care and Prevention 


By HARRY R. McPHEE, M. D. 


Athletic Physician, Princeton University 


HE SECOND period is about six 

minutes old when the opposing 
fullback comes out of a spin and 
heads for a hole in the line. Bill 
Jones, a backer-up, rushes for the gap. 
He avoids an interferer but is forced 
to make the tackle while a little off 
balance. The fullback’s knee catches 
Bill flush on the left side of the fore- 
head. Both go down, but Bill is un- 


conscious and does not get up. In a 


flash, the trainer realizes that he is 
face to face with one of the most 
difficult situations in school and col- 
lege athletics. It is not the fact that 
the player is unconscious that dis- 
turbs the trainer but the knowledge 
that Bill was rendered unconscious 
from a blow on the head. No one 
knows what developments will take 
place. The odds are good that he will 
recover promptly, and better still, 
that he will recover completely even 
though he regains consciousness with 
a little delay. Yet there lurks in the 
back of the trainer’s mind the knowl- 
edge that the larger percentage of 
direct causes of fatalities in athletics 
is due to head injury, and that there 
is a condition known as “punchy”. 
The player’s future may depend upon 
the judgment of the trainer. He is 
a much-needed player and the train- 
er will be called upon to decide 
whether he can continue in the game. 
It is an important decision and no 
one can see or feel what damage has 
been done inside the skull. 

To date, no one knows exactly 
what takes place within the brain to 
produce unconsciousness from a 
blow, but careful observations have 
established certain valuable data 
which guide in dealing with these 
cases. The period of unconscious- 
ness may be fleeting or prolonged 
and is some index of severity but 
not an accurate one. Disorientation, 
dizziness and headache are important 
signposts and certain tests give ad- 
ditional information as to the course 
to follow. The job has pitfalls for 
the medically trained man, hence if 
the trainer is not a doctor he should 
proceed with one thought uppermost 
in mind: to make any errors on the 
side of safety. 

If the player has regained con- 
sciousness when the trainer reaches 


him, there is no necessity for the 
first step which is to revive the patient 
promptly. If he is still unconscious, 
he should be gently put on his back, 
his helmet removed and cool, damp 
towels placed at the back of his neck 
and over his forehead. All restrictions 
to breathing should be loosened, the 
lower jaw should be held forward 
and the mouth open a little. A whiff 
or two of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, commonly known as “smelling 
salts”, passed back and forth unde 
the nose produces quick results in 
many cases. When consciousness re- 
turns, the player should be kept on 
his back and asked questions to de- 
termine whether he is well oriented 
or confused. Loss of memory and 
confusion in these cases center around 
the more recent events in their lives, 
hence the questions should pertain 
to the present. He may, for example, 
immediately recognize the trainer as 
an old acquaintance but not have 
the slightest idea of where he is, 
what day it is, what has happened, 
whether he was on offense or defense 
or what period the game is in. The 
trainer should ask the player if he 
has any pain or headache. If he 
seems to know what it is all about 
and has no headache the traine: 
should have him sit up and in a few 
moments inquire about dizziness and 
clearness of vision. He should also 
test for nystagmus, which is rapid, 
involuntary, jerky movements of the 
eye balls. A simple method of test- 
ing is to hold a small object a com 
fortable visual distance in front of 
the player and then move it quick- 
ly a foot or so to one side asking 
him to follow the movement with 
his eyes without turning his head. If 
his eyeballs keep flicking rapidly in 
an effort to hold this outward turned 
position, nystagmus is present and 
there is some difficulty inside the 
(Continued on page 67) 





AARRY R. McPHEE was active in foot- 

ball, basketball and track at Oberlin 
College. He took his M.D. at Western 
Reserve University in 1924. He was as- 
sistant professor of Health and Physical 
Education at lowa State College from 
1924-28. He joined the staff at Prince- 
ton in 1928. 
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Spot © Bilt Football Shoes with 
the exclusive, patented 
Compresso-Lock Cleat 

Attachment, can be equipped 
with either round or oblong 
cleats. Coaches who have 
equipped their squad with 
oblong cleats report a marked 
reduction in knee and ankle 
injuries, due to the greater 
stability these cleats afford 
without loss of traction. For 
spring practice, equip your 
SPOT o BILT shoes with 

OBLONG cleats. Guard against 

knee and ankle injuries! 


*Patent Nos. 276887 and 2098468 
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ROUND CLEAT 
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The round cleat has a much narrower tread, 
which provides a less stable footing. 











ROUND CLEATS 





The narrow tread of the round cleat has more 
tendency to rock and disturb the equilibrium 
lof kicker or passer—may result in. strain on 
ankle and knee. 





OBLONG CLEAT 
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Oblong Cleats provide nearly 2" wider tread, 
which gives the stable stance essential for 
accurate kicking and passing, and helps 
eliminate injuries. 














OBLONG CLEATS 
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Oblong cleats provide the solid footing line- 
men must have for peak driving power; Iess 
strain on knee and ankle; less tendency to 
“lock” in heavy turf with the possibility of 
twisting knees or ankles when pivoting. 





No Compresso-Lock Detachable Cleat, round or oblong, has ever come off on the playing field! 


1635 AUGUSTA BLVD., e 


Since 1895 makers of the finest 


Ask your SPOT © BILT Dealer for complete information about COMPRESSO-LOCK Oblong Cleats! 






CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
in athletic shoes 





ADIRONDACKS 


.»» A POWER ON THE DIAMOND 





(okey 1949 promises some 
MIGHTY, MIGHTY 
powerful lineups. And those 

lineups swinging ADIRONDACKS 


will have the jump on all others because 
they'll have the ADDITIONAL POWER 
provided by “flexible whip action.” 


Furthermore, tough, springy, long lasting, second growth 
northern white ash packs a MAJOR LEAGUE wallop 

_.. The smooth, straight grain and perfect bal- 
ance of ADIRONDACKS inspire confidence 
in ball players from the sand lots to the majors* 
... Add power, durability and confidence to your 
lineup with the powerful ADIRONDACK line. 


*The major leaguers shown on this page, as well 
as many others swing ADIRONDACK bats and LG, 
ONLY ADIRONDACKS. ALE 
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Foundations for Football 


By HAROLD J. SWANSON 


Football Coach, Manchester College, Indiana 


Tz GAME of football has a highly 
honored past. From Walter Camp 
to Paul Brown; from Princeton’s early 
riger to Notre Dame's gigantic grid- 
iron machine; from the flying wedge 
to the man-in-motion T formation 
comes this progression. Through these 
years there have been changes in the 
systems of play and as many coaching 
procedures as there have been person- 
alities. Nevertheless, through that 
maze of history have clung roots too 
deep.and firm for any passing fancy 
to uproot. These roots are the sweat- 
ing, old-fashioned, hard, concrete 
items of repetition called fundamen- 
tals — the true foundations of foot- 
ball. On this even the finesse-minded 
[ formation coach and the “solid” 
single-wing formation coach may find 
a comfortable spot where they can 
repose and agree. 

But just how significant are funda- 
mentals as taught today? Do they qual- 
ify as “foundations” to the extent that 
they are substantial enough to sup- 
port the many systems of play used by 
coaches in modern football? It 
occurred to me that if we are teaching 
mechanically sound techniques, we 
ought to find common denominators 
in other fields. And what field pre- 
sents more mechanical parallels to 
football than physics? Certainly none, 
for football is a contact game and in- 
volves the manipulations of one body 
by another or by its own force. 

So let us check some of our football 
fundamentals against the yardstick of 
the physics department. For example, 
I checked with the chairman of our 
physics department at Manchester and 
came away with some conceptions that 
have stabilized my own ground in cer- 
tain fundamentals. I feel certain that 


Illustration 1 
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my insistence on observing certain 
mechanical principles in blocking, in 
spinning, in faking (which we con- 
sider fundamental), and in tackling, 
sound because they jibe with the 
principles being taught in our phys- 
ics department by Dr. Morris. Here 
are three of the football tasks that 
must be met by coaches and how 
we aim to mechanize them. 


Feeder Spins 


I call the task of any back who has 
to feed the ball to another from a 
pivot position a “feeder spin”. The 
quarterback’s spin in the T formation 
is used as an example here although 
the same principles apply to a degree 
in the wingback formation where the 
fullback ordinarily assumes that task. 

We teach an erect posture with the 
shoulders in a position over the hips, 
the frail human’s center of gravity. 
The degree to which this can be ac- 
complished will depend upon such 
factors as the stance of the center, the 
length of the quarterback’s arm, the 
length of his legs, etc. But our aim 
is as erect a position of the trunk as 
is possible. Why? Because we are 
getting ready to apply a law of phys- 
ics: “For two bodies of equal mass, 
the body which has the greater por- 
tion of its mass concentrated near the 
axis of rotation will be the one which 
can be given angular motion more 
easily”. In other words, the quarter- 
back who is erect has the axis of rota- 
tion located in the hip-shoulder line. 
The quarterback who insists on bend- 
ing at the waist into a right angle is 
using only the hips for an axis, and, 
more important, is decentralizing the 
weight to be rotated. As “more easily” 
translated means “speed”, it is evident 
that for quick-openers and other plays 
requiring agility and speed, the quar- 
terback who becomes a flagpole rather 
than a gate is the one who will be 
there with the “mostest fustest”. There 





igen J. SWANSON graduated from 
the University of Wyoming in 1939. 
He coached for several years in high 
schools in Wyoming and Illinois until 
1942 when he became football coach 
at North Park College in Chicago. In 
1946 he went to Manchester where he 
is also track coach. 











we have it — erect trunk held over 
the hips. 

There is still another stunt for the 
quarterback which we can use that 
will utilize the mechanical principles 
mentioned above. Here’s the best 
way I know of explaining it. The 
physics professor takes his scientific 
calipers and, with a fine and total 
disregard of the personality of our 
temperamental brain at quarterback, 
exclaims. 

“Ah, this machine with football 
pants is, in reality, a body of mass to 
be given torque for the purpose of 
angular displacement”. (That means 
that the quarterback is making a one- 
half reverse pivot on a hand-off.) 

“But”, the professor continues, 
“What is this I see? Appendages that 
become weights and are capable of 
decreasing or increasing the velocity 
of angular displacement”. What he 
is really saying is that our quarter- 
back’s constant problem is to rotate 
the body in the maneuver and the 
legs and arms facilitate or hinder 
the speed of the spin by their posi- 
tions. With trunk erect, then, the 
problem is to keep the legs and arms 
as close to the center of rotation 
of that mass as possible in order to 
execute the pivot more readily. 

So here’s a detail of this fundamen- 
tal called spinning that we employ: 
The quarterback bends his knees 
slightly inward in order to: first, de- 
crease the portion of his legs that fall 
outside the rotational axis of the 
body; second, use the lever of the 
lower and upper legs in direct line 
with the center of gravity to be moved, 
the hips. Also, when the knees are 
bent slightly inward, the extensor- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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END COACH 


University of 
Louisville -- - 


e WOULD be most unusual today 
for T teams not to use trap plays, 
yet it has only been in the past few 
years that T trap plays have been fully 
exploited. 











COHN DROMO coached for 

five years at St. Xavier 
High School, Cincinnati where 
his football teams won 50, 
lost 10 and tied 1. He coached 
ot Male High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky before becoming 
coach at the University of 
Lovisvil’e. An article report- 
ing the S.E.C. basketball tourna- 
ment by Mr. Dromo appeared 
in the Aoril issue. 











Although it is the oldest formation 
in football, the T for years was used 
primarily as a preliminary to a shift 
to another offensive formation. Oc- 
casionally a quick-opening play or a 
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crossbuck would be used. In 1940 
came the renaissance of the T forma 
tion. 

In that year the Chicago Bears wor 
the play-off championship of the Na 
tional Football League by defeating 
the Washington Redskins 73-0. This 
was only a few weeks after the Red 
skins had defeated the Bears 7-3 in reg 
ular season play. In the same yea) 
Stanford, under their new coach, Clar} 
Shaughnessy, and with practically th: 
same personnel that in 1939 had wo! 
but one game out of nine, wen 
through the season undefeated an 
untied and in the Rose Bowl gam 
of 1941 defeated a powerful Nebraska 
team by the score of 20-13. 

From then on coaches began to 
experiment with the T formation 
Some were intrigued by this forma 
tion and the more they studied it th 
more offensive possibilities there wet 
revealed. Others studied it becaus: 
they had to understand it to work uy 
a defense against it. 

The high school coaches were sold 
on the T quicker than many of th 
college coaches because the high 
school coaches were young and experi 
mental and had not become set on any 
system. One can see the position of 
the college coaches who felt that they 
should not give up a system that for 
years had proven successful for them 
When Notre Dame adopted the T in 
1942, however, many colleges followed 
sult. 

Since 1941, the use of the T forma 
tion has gradually increased until to 
day it is perhaps the most widely used 
system in existence. Not that the 7 
is always the entire offense, but it has 
been a part of the major offense no 
matter what it might be. 

Nearly all coaches using the T fo 
mation today remember the early ex 
pressions used to denote plays when 
they first started using the T. Expres 
sions such as cut, veer, slant, slice, 
slash, sweep, crossbuck, bootleg and 
others. Today they may be using 
the same names but they have also 
added the following: crossfire, pitch 
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out, delay, screen pass, counter 
and traps. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all these have been the 
traps. 

The traps in the T formation have 
been the biggest contribution that the 
pros have given to the high schools 
and colleges. This came about in 
the following fashion. To create and 
hold spectator appeal the pros had to 
score frequently and, if possible, by a 


spectacular maneuver. What was more 
easy for them than to throw a forward 
pass for a touchdown? The longer 
the pass, the better for the crowd, and, 
the quicker the score. Frequently, 
however, the opposing linemen re- 
fused to stay put and rushed the passer 
unmercifully. With the linemen spoil- 
ing the act, something had to be done 
to keep them honest. What could 
be more natural than to trap those 


linemen who charged across the line 
of scrimmage so recklessly? Soon, the 
trapping of linemen became common 
practice and it was from this situation 
that the pros adopted their pet theory, 
“pass and trap”. If you rush, they 
will trap you, if you don’t, they will 
pass. Either alternative is spectacular 
and crowd-appealing. 

The next thing was to hook the 
trap up with something else in the 
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offense. Again, what was better than 
a pass play? Since many teams used 
the fan pass and its many options, 
(Diagram 1) the fullback trap came 
into being: This is perhaps one of 
the best trap plays in the T formation. 
It is illustrated in Diagrams 2A, 2B 
and 2C as against a 6-, 5- and the 7- 
man line. 

The success of the fullback trap led 
many coaches to set up a series of 
traps to free the left halfback and also 
the quarterback. To simplify matters, 
certain rules were then established for 
the benefit of the linemen. They 
were as follows: (all plays going to 
the right — for plays going to the left 
the rules are reversed). 

1. With no one on the center's 
head (6-man line) the center and the 
left guard double-team and the left 
tackle pulls out and traps the first 
man to the right of the center. 

2. With someone at the center's 
head (5-man line, 7-man line or un- 
dershifted 6) the center and the right 
guard double-team and the left guard 
pulls out and does the trapping. 

38. The man to the outside of the 
double-teaming goes through for the 
middle or weakside line-backer. 

4. The man to the outside of the 
pulling man (i.e. man doing the trap- 
ping) plugs up the hole vacated by 
him. 

5. The right halfback always fakes 
the fan pass after faking at the end; 
or goes in motion to the right. 

Diagrams 3 and 4 illustrate two 


traps that follow the above rules. 
Keeping the line blocking in accord- 
ance with the rules, the coach may 
maneuver his backfield around to 
have many different patterns for his 
backs. 

Diagrams 3A, 3B and 3U show how 
the left halfback trap was used. (This 
is a fake to the fullback.) The full- 
back trap could also be run off this 
with one back faking a fan pass and 








9 








the other in motion to the “outside”. 

Diagrams 4A, 4B and 4C are the 
quarterback traps. The quarterback 
takes one step to his right, fakes to 
the fullback and then goes back 
through the hole. 

Diagram 5 is a trap on the tackle 
with either the fullback or the left 
halfback carrying the ball. If the 
left halfback does not carry the ball, 
he goes in motion either way or fans 


out to his left. If the left halfback 
carries the ball, the fullback fakes a 
crossbuck to the left; the left end goes 
down on the safety (Diagram 5B). 

Diagram 6A, 6B and 6C is a trap 
on the end with the left halfback 
carrying the ball. Notice how closely 
the fullback and the right halfback 
follow out their patterns of the pre- 
vious plays. An option is to have the 
fullback carry the ball; the left half- 
back in motion or fan, and the right 
halfback block the linebacker. 

Diagram 7A is a triple trap and 
Diagram 7B is a trap by an end on a 
5-man line. 

Diagram 7C is a similar trap on a 
7-man line. 

Diagram 8A is a trap play for an 
overshifted 7-man line. Diagram 8B 
is a trap against an overshifted 6-man 
line with undershifted line-backers. 
8C is a trap play against an over- 
shifted 5-man line. 

Diagram 9 is similar to 8B — the 
only change is in the maneuvers of 
the backfield men (the left halfback 
and fullback). 

Diagram 10A, 10B and 10C is the 
same trap play against a 4-man line 
with variations in backfield. 

To be efficient, trap plays must be 
closely correlated to some particular 
phase of the offense. They will gain 
plenty of yardage if executed proper- 
ly. Naturally, it will then pay to 
spend as much time on traps as on 
other parts of the offense. Nothing 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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High School Tennis Doubles 


By LOUIS S. WHEELER 


Tennis Coach, John Marshall High School, Los Angeles 


| T IS POSSIBLE to train high school 
boys who have had only one to 
two years’ experience, to play a good, 
well-rounded doubles game within 
four to six months. This implies the 
use of all the fundamental imple- 
ments of good doubles, such as the 
volley, half-volley, overhead smash, 
lob, backhand and forehand return 
of service, and controlled service. 
This may sound like a tall order, 
but if a coach has boys who are 
willing to drill and who have con- 
fidence in his training methods, amaz¢ 
ing progress and improvement car 
be achieved. 

In the beginning we point out to 
the boys the weakness of the back- 
court position against a team. at the 
net with good volleys and overheads. 
From the very first practice we in- 
sist on the boys getting to the net. 
The server’s partner must take up 
a position about six feet from the 
net and about five feet from the line 
between the two service courts. The 
server must serve the first ball in to 
the backhand. He should stand about 
three feet from the middle of the 
base line and must advance to th- 
net on every serve. The receiver must 
stand just inside the base line'or as 
far up court as he can safely handle 
the serve. The receiver’s partner must 
stand up in a net-playing position 
similar to a server’s partner but usual- 
ly about eight feet from the net. The 
receiver must run up to the net up- 
on returning the service. 

All of these musts are positively 
required on each and every point, 
every single day of the season, and 
from every single boy. The boys, of 
course, are told that they will not be 
able to and are not expected to do 
these things well at first. In fact, 
we strongly stress the obvious point 
that if the receiver makes a poor 
return of service his partner is in 
danger of getting hit by the server's 
partner, who is waiting for just this 
play. Thus the pressure is put upon 
the receiver to make a good return 
of service. He must make a good, 
low, cross-court return of service or 
set up his partner as a “clay pigeon.” 
At first this makes him very self- 
conscious and nervous, but after a 
few days of intense concentration he 
will start hitting the ball nearer where 
it should go, that is, low, cross court, 
and well away from the net player. 
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He should also drill on lobbing over 
the netman’s head or hitting down 
the alley in case the netman shows 
“poaching” proclivities. 

When all four boys are up at the 
net on nearly every point they learn 
to volley and smash much sooner 
than one would believe possible. It 
is gratifying and interesting to see 
their attitudes change from positive 
dislike of having to do these things 
to an actual desire to get up to the 
net and put the ball away. The ques- 
tion may arise, “What happens to 
these boys if the other team stays 
in the backcourt and does nothing 
but lob?” Good lobbing will defeat 
an ordinary high school pair, but it 
cannot win against a team that trains 
every day to get to the net as de- 
scribed above. 

In addition to the above practice 
each boy must hit from fifty to one 
hundred overheads each day. It is 
well worth while to spend this much 
time on overhead practice. If a boy 
is afraid of a lob he might just as 
well stay in the back court. On the 
other hand, if he likes to kill the 
ball with an overhead smash he will 
have increased confidence in every- 
thing he does. We have found that 
constant overhead practice seems to 
make the service, volleys and ground 
strokes improve also. This may be 
due to the fact that overheads are 
usually “important” points, and if a 
boy makes them he becomes prac- 
tically fearless with the rest of his 
shots and hits them better also, due 
to his increased confidence. 

Good results may be obtained 
quickly in improving overheads if 
the “detached swing” is taught. As 
soon as the ball is diagnosed as a 
lob, a right-handed player at the 
net drops his right foot to the rear 
and turns his body to face the side- 
line on his right. Simultaneously he 
begins to swing his racket around 
(just as if he were about to serve) 
to a position in back of his left 





QUIS S. WHEELER is also tennis coach 

at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. For the past eleven years he has 
served as tournament manager of the 
All-City tournament for high school boys. 
His teams have been in the city play-offs 
twelve tines in fourteen years. 











shoulder. He holds the racket in this 
position with his elbow bent and. his 
palm facing upward while he “skip 
steps” until he is under, or just a 
little back from being directly under, 
the ball. Now the second half of the 
swing is made, just as in the serve, 
except that the ball 4s struck with 
a flat racket face instead of slicing 
it. The individual has the option of 
keeping the feet in contact with the 
ground or of jumping in the air 
when hitting the ball. 

The server’s approach to the net 
is taught as follows: The _ right- 
handed server puts his left toe up 
to the service line, keeping it in 
contact with the ground during his 
swing. He throws the ball out ahead 
of him and sligutly to his right and 
swings his right foot over the line 
about two feet into the court im- 
mediately after hitting the ball. With- 
out any break in the rhythm of this 
forward motion he takes another step 
forward with his left foot and then 
another with his right, then he jumps 
and lands with his feet well spread. 
He should then have both toes near- 
ly touching the back part of the 
service-court line. Then, with his 
weight evenly balanced he should 
use whichever foot he needs to use 
as a pivot foot and step forward or 
backward with the other one. The 
most important thing here is that 
the server must have completed his 
final jump before the ball leaves the 
racket of his opponent. He can then, 
because he is standing still with his 
weight balanced evenly on both feet, 
move easily and quickly in the direc- 
tion he is required to go by using 
the correct pivot-foot. A common 
error is for the server to be still run- 
ning forward when his opponent has 
already hit the ball. This position 
causes many poor volleys. 

Both net players (that is, the ser- 
ver’s partner and the receiver’s part- 
ner) should be taught to adopt a 
dynamic rather than a static posi- 
tion. They should be told that since 
they are in the best position to make 
points they had better make them. 
They definitely should be urged to 
move across and cut off poor returns 
and to hit the balls so that they are 
dropping and are below the net height 
when they get to their opponents. 
This forces the opponents to hit the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Six-Man 
in 
Central 
lowa 


By GLENN A. ROUSE 
Sophomore Football Coach 
Des Moines Technical School 


ORMATIONS or systems alone 

do not make a winner in six- 
man football. This article does not 
presume to offer a better system, 
but only to present a slightly differ- 
ent unbalanced line attack that has 
been used successfully by two cen- 
tral Iowa six-man teams during the 
past three seasons. 

In this type of offense the line may 
be unbalanced either right or left, 
with the backfield slightly overbal- 
anced to the weak side (Diagrams 

















The circles in the diagrams are flat- 
tened on one side to show the direc- 
tion in which the player is facing. 











1A and 1B). The number four or 
middle man in the line is placed 
from one to three feet from the 
center and the end is spread an ad- 
ditional yard and one-half to three 
yards, depending upon the play called 
and the type of defense encountered. 
When the line is unbalanced to the 
right the quarterback places his right 
foot near the right heel of the cen- 
ter with his feet well spread and his 
back toward 4, so that a line drawn 
through the quarterback’s heels will 
make an angle of approximately 45 
degrees with the line of scrimmage. 
From this position he is able to 
reach under the center for the ball 
and, while pivoting on his left foot, 
feed the ball to either of the other 
backs and become a blocker or a 
pass-receiver as he moves out ahead 
of the play. The position of the half- 
back is from three to five yards from 
the line of scrimmage and one and 
one-half to two yards to the left, 
or weak side, of the center (line un- 
balanced right) and facing the quar- 
terback rather than the line of scrim- 
mage. The tailback stands six to 
eight yards from the line of scrim- 
mage and slightly to the right, or 
strong side, of the center. All backs 
are in position to receive a direct 
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snap from center. Thus, both the 
quarterback and the halfback may in- 
itiate running plays and the tailback 
may be used as a passer or for quick 
kicks in addition to his usual duties 
as blocker or ball-carrier. It is pre- 
ferable to have a clear pass-exchange 
made first on all forward pass plays 
so that in an emergency the passer 
is free to run with the ball. This al- 
so enables the quarterback to set 
up running and passing play se- 
quences. 

The quarterback should be a. boy 
who is sure and quick with his hands 
and feet, a good pass-receiver and 
blocker, and should possess at least 
average speed. The halfback (3) as 
we have used him, is a double-threat 
runner and passer. He will be most 
effective if he can throw accurately 
while running either to the right or 
to the left. The tailback (2) should 
be a boy who can drive and block, 
(the same type that would be a full- 
back on an eleven-man team). The 
center (with an occasional exception 
aS a pass-receiver or decoy) is used 
as a snapper back and blocker. Sure 
hands and a liking for contact are 
essential here. The end should be a 
good blocker and pass-receiver. Both 
the end and the center should be 
thoroughly drilled on downfield as 
well as line blocking. A good defen- 


sive player who perhaps is too slow 


or awkward to be a back or an end 
could be utilized as the middle man 
(4). The blocking assignments, though 
simple, should be stressed as the cen- 
ter is often the most rugged defen- 
sive player. As another possibility, 
the defensive ends might alternate 
at this offensive position. Because 
of the material available and the 
amount of running on every play I 
chose to keep a fourth backfield man 
in the game at the Number 4, or 
middleman position. In this way a 
winded back could exchange with 
the Number 4 man and regain his 
wind without being removed from 
the line-up. This fourth backfield 
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man either became a defensive end 
or was replaced by an end on defense. 

Although many variations are pos- 
sible, two basic series were used — 
the “A” series, in which the quarter- 
back is the initial ball-handler; and 
the “B” series in which the halfback 
(3) receives the snap. The huddle was 
used, and the plays were numbered 
so that in both series all running 
plays could go both to the right 
and left. 

Although realizing that many six- 
man coaches prefer screening, the 





LENN A. ROUSE graduated from North- 

west Missouri Teachers College where 
he earned four varsity letters in football. 
He coached at three lowa high schools 
before the war. Following three years 
in the Navy he coached six-man at 
Urbandale, lowa where his team was 
rated the top six-man group in lowa 
in both 1946 and ‘47 and went through 
both seasons undefeated. 











blocking in these plays should be of 
the contact type, with the ball- 
carriers taught how to use their block- 
ers to best advantage and the block- 
ers instilled with the idea of regain- 
ing their feet and getting back into 
the play rather than becoming an ob- 
server after their first effort. 
Diagram 2 is a center smash, with 
the line unbalanced to the right. 
The tailback takes a clear pass from 
the quarterback and drives between 
the defensive center and end to the 
weak side. On this play backs 2 and 
3 each take one step to the strong 
side with their leading foot. The 
halfback pushes off after the first 
step and drives back into the defen- 
sive end to force him to the outside. 
The tailback takes the pass from 
the quarterback just after pushing 
off from his first step. The quarter- 
back, upon releasing the clear pass, 
executes a half spin and, with the 
center, leads the play into the second- 
ary. The middle man blocks the de- 
fensive center. The end, after de- 
laying the defensive end on the strong 
side, cuts for the secondary. 
Diagram 3 is aimed at the strong 
side inside of the defensive end with 
the halfback carrying the ball. After 
the snap the center drops back and 
checks the charge of the weakside 
end. The middle man again blocks 
the defensive center. The end blocks 
the strongside end to the outside. 
The quarterback and, tailback lead 
the play into the secondary. After 
clearing the line of scrimmage, the 
halfback may cut for the side line, 
swing to the weak side, or drive 


straight ahead, depending upon the 
type of defense and its position re- 
lative to his blockers. Diagram 4 is 
a weakside end sweep by the tail- 
back. The play starts like the center 
smash with both the halfback and 
tailback taking one step to the strong 
side before driving back. This play 
was effective when the weakside end 
was caught knifing or playing too 
close to the center. The halfback 
blocks the end to the inside, and the 
center and quarterback again lead 
the play into the secondary. 

Diagram 5 is an end run to the 
strong side. The center, after hand- 
ing the ball to the quarterback, 
again drops back and checks the 
charge of the weakside end. The 
middle man blocks the defensive cen- 
ter for a two count and moves down 
field for the secondary. The end, if 
meeting a 3-2-1 defense, goes after 
the defensive halfback on the strong 
side. Against a 3-1-2 he should take 
the line-backer and the quarterback 
should block the halfback. ‘The suc- 
cess of this play will usually depend 
upon the ability of the tailback to 
handle the strongside end. This play 
was made more effective by using 
it in sequence with the pass play 
shown in Diagram 7. 

Diagram 6 is a quarterback re- 
verse to the weak side set up by, the 
center smash (Diagram 2). It is a 
good play to use inside the offensive 
team’s twenty-yard line with short 
yardage needed on second or third 
down as the defense may be anticipat- 
ing a center smash. Backs 2 and 3 
take one step to the strong side and 
cut back; the halfback drives the 
weakside end to the inside; the tail- 
back takes the clear pass from the 
quarterback and drives forward as 
on the smash; the quarterback, after 
tossing the clear pass, waits for the 
tailback to go by and, taking a 
hand-off, runs around the weakside 
end. The blocking of the end, center 
and middle man are the same as for 
the smash. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Single Wing Offense 


By NELSON W. NITCHMAN 
Football Coach, United States Coast Guard Academy 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 58 DIAGRAMS 


e on the single wing at the 


e asked him to prepare an article 








N THIS discussion of the single 
[ wing offense I wish to emphasize 
the proper relationship of one play 
to another, show the identical na- 
ture of line assignments on different 
series and bring out the need of keep- 
ing assignments constant and as much 
the same as possible for usage against 
shifting defenses. 

A strongside end run which was 
successful is shown in Diagram A and 
is called the 89b play (80 series, 9 
hole, with the quarterback (b) tak- 
ing the end). Note how the blockers 
get their man in the same identical 
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position against all four defenses 
shown. 


The 80 series as well as the 10 
series are good for drawing the de- 
fensive left end into a more suitable 
blocking position. The 19d end run 
was considered the best end run from 
the 10 series’ (10 series, 9 hole, left 
halfback (d) blocking the defensive 
left end). It is shown in Diagram B. 


From the 40 and 30 series the b 
end runs in which the quarterback 
blocks the defensive left end, are 
also run. On the 49b sweep (Dia- 
gram C) the fullback may flank on 
he extreme right or left or may go 


in motion to the right or left (prefer- 
ably left). He generally fakes up the 
middle to help draw the left end 





ELSON NITCHMAN graduated from 

Union College in New York in 1930 
where he was a three-sport man in foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball. He coached 
football and basketball at Union for 
ten years. Going to Colby College in 
Maine, he coached the football team to 
its first state championship in 18 years. 
He entered the service in 1942. 











in and keep the line-backers in posi- 
tion. This resembles his movement 
when blocking for the passer and fits 


in well with that feature also. 


All the end runs (in their respec- 
tive series) may be used with the 
wingback (a) hooking the defensive 
left end (49a, 89a, 39a, 19a). These 
should hit on an early count and off 
and on from the upright stance. The 
end run is run only from the 40 
series (Diagram E). With it the full- 
back blocks the defensive left end. 
The 49c play (Diagram G) works co- 
operatively with the end-run pass 
(Diagram H). 

If the 49c play is stopped by the 
defensive fullback, the 59 pass (Dia- 
gram H) is thrown to the right end 
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or quarterback. If the 49c play is 
stopped by the defensive left half- 
back the 59 pass is thrown to the 
right halfback. If either the defen- 
sive center or safety man is trouble- 
some against the 49c play, the pass 
is thrown shallow or deep according 
to the position of the left end. 

The off-tackle plays that go with 
the various series are shown in Dia- 
grams I, J, K and L. They are run 
against an end who stops sweeps or 
tends to come in on a hooking angle. 

The offensive line should be 
spread against a five-man line to 
weaken it. Wide plays will go better 


if the defensive line remains fairly 
solid. The reason plays are drawn 
up against the 7-2 and 5-4 defenses 
is that rainy day and goal-line defenses 
of these constructions were particular- 
ly troublesome and should be drilled 
against repeatedly. Passes-are thrown 
frequently against defenses which 
keep only two men deep and on such 
passes the ends or wingback line up 
wide to put added pressure on the 
deep defenders (Diagram 1). 
Against the 5-4, solid blocking is 
used on an early count from an up- 
right position on certain plays (Dia 
grams 2A and 2B). Linemen take the 
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® It’s built to survive the many brutal beatings a ball 
has to take in scrimmage after scrimmage. In short, 
it’s a “many games” foot ball, thanks to special Reach 
features: hand-sewn from specially tanned pebble 
grain leather ... reinforced with triple lining... 
double-laced . . . lock-stitched throughout! 

Look the “05” over at your Reach Dealer . . . he 
has other Reach foot balls to fit any budget. 
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man dead ahead. If no one is dead 
ahead they get the closest line-backer 
or go downfield if the closest line- 
backer is not in position to check 
the play. 

Traps should be co-ordinated with 
wedge plays to encourage or destroy 
aggressiveness, as the case may be. 
In all of these trap plays the right 
halfback must run shallow and the 
fullback must spin in close to the line. 

The shallow and deep reverses 
from the 30 and 80 series supply the 
necessary balance to the single wing 
attack shown in Diagrams 3-6. In 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Famous Slugger Year Book 
Every year players and fans from coast-to-coast look forward 
to the Famous Slugger Year Book with its 64 pages packed 
with baseball interest. The 1949 edition contains action 
pictures of great hitters, batting records, and batting hints 
in an exclusive article by Joe DiMaggio. 


Softball Rule Book 


Gives complete, official 1949 softball rules, diagram of soft- 
ball diamond, pictures of last year’s champs, etc. 


The 1949 editions of these two favorite annuals 
are now ready and we are extending our offer 
of free copies to you. Just address Hillerich & 
Bradsbv, Depot. A-J, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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Television 


HE MOST important problem facing athlet- 

ics is whether television will or will not hurt 
attendance. Only the most idealistic of our edu- 
cators condemn the practice of charging admis- 
sion to our amateur athletic contests. They sud- 
denly change the subject when, in the place of 
admission, it is advocated that the cost of a mod- 
ern athletic plant and program be taken from ed- 
ucational funds. To be realistic about the whole 
matter it must be agreed that attendance is vital 
to the well-being of athletics in general and our 
readers in particular. 

Television may or may not have a disastrous 
effect on attendance. Only time will answer this. 
If the future shows that television does hurt at- 
tendance then all those interested in sports, whe- 
ther it be at the high school or college level, should 
unite in their efforts to ban telecasts. 

If it is proven that television affects attendance, 
the smaller college and high school has even more 
at stake than do the schools whose games are tele- 
cast. Baseball has experienced this problem. Last 
summer the telecasts of the major league games 
in New York City hurt the attendance for the New- 
ark and Jersey City teams to such a point that 
the matter is now before baseball's high command. 

America’s entertainment dollar is not as plenti- 
ful as it was immediately following the war, with 
the result that there may be a drop in attendance 
this coming fali. If there is a falling off in attend- 
ance all the blame should not be attached to tele- 
vision. This coming fall, however, television will 
be watched closely by collegiate and high school 
authorities. 
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If conditions indicate that a ban will be neces- 
sary it should be put into effect by the 1950 sea- 
son. At the rapid rate which television sets are 
being produced it is imperative that the ban, if 
needed, be put into effect before television be- 
comes a habit with the American people. Even 
then, some of the major state institutions may 


- find public opinion strongly against any such ban. 


Any ban, if it is to work, must be nation-wide. 
Obviously if a television chain signs an agree- 
ment with a major institution whereby it agrees 
to pay for all empty seats in the stadium and then 
televizes the game locally hundreds of miles away 
to the detriment of other institutions’ attendance, 
nothing but hard feelings will result. 

It may be that television will prove to be the 
boon to attendance that radio was — the next year 
should tell. If it is clearly proven that television 
hurts attendance, we of the Athletic Journal stand 
ready to fight for a television ban of school and 
college athletic contests. 


Athletic Equipment 


“There is hardly a thing in thé world 
that some man cannot make a little worse 
and sell a little cheaper and those people 
who buy on price only are this man’s 
lawful prey.” 

John Ruskin 


ITH THE return of a more balanced econo- 

my there is a revival of bargain hunting. 
Schools will no longer be forced to accept anything 
in equipment in order to put a team on the field. 

The post-war shortages were truthfully a head- 
ache, but they did serve one good cause in that they 
proved to many the fallacy of buying relatively 
poor merchandise. 

America’s coaches, on the whole, are acquainted 
with the truthfulness of the statement that “you 
get what your pay for” in regard to athletic equip- 
ment. ‘They have learned this during their play- 
ing days and during their coaching years. 

Last fall we conducted a survey in which it was 
determined that 70 per cent of the coaches inter- 
viewed order athletic equipment for their schools. 
Further questioning determined that 69 per cent 
of those who do not order the equipment never- 
theless do recommend its purchase. In 9 per cent 
of the schools the coach neither buys nor has a voice 
in the purchase of equipment. A further check of 
this 9 per cent showed that the purchasing was done 
by a central purchasing office, as in a large city 
school system, or in a fewer number of cases, by 
county purchasing offices. ‘There were some cases 
where the equipment was purchased on a bid sys- 


(Continued on page 71) 
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@ PATENTED LOCK-TITE CLEAT 


BOLT ASSEMBLY eee 
Cleats cannot come off in play, 
to expose dangerous bolts; 
bolts cannot “back up” 

to cause blisters. 











@ NEW HEAVY-DUTY 
SAFETY CLEATS --° 
Will not chip oF crack to create 


sharp edges: wear down 


smoothly, out 
cleats 3 to 1. 


Jast average 


@ SCIENTIFIC LAST & EXCLUSIVE 


ARCH suPPORT eee 
Proper design reduces 
fatigue, assures better 


footing, increases speed. 
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| @ TOP GRADE LEATHERS & Bs 
CONSTRUCTION - «= ‘ 

Quality materials help 
hold its shape, give full 


protection longer. 
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Township Schools 


HE T FORMATION has been 

acclaimed far and wide since its 
revival a number of years ago. High 
schools, colleges and the professionals 
have had considerable success with the 
formation and gradually it is even 
coming to the junior high school 
level. We at Stow adopted the T 
upon my return from service in 1946 
and we have had good success with it, 
winning thirteen and losing 3 games 
in two years. 

Junior high school boys L:ke to run 
from the T and as a rule will devote 
much extra time to perfect their 
blocking and especially their ball- 
handling, for they seem to realize how 
important these factors are. Running 
from the T makes them feel as if they 
are on a par with the “big boys” who 
use the system. These boys, of course, 
cannot use the intricate system of 
plays which make the university and 
professional play so interesting, but 
they must have plays which they can 
handle and which do not involve in- 
tricate ball-handling. The writer has 
seen potentially fine junior high 
school teams have a dismal season due 
to the fact that they were given plays 
which were too advanced for them. 

At Stow, emphasis is placed on a 
few simple plays which are learned 
thoroughly. No intricate ball-han- 
dling is involved even though the boys 
think and say that they could handle 
plays of this kind. We were fortunate 
during the last two years to have a 
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In Junior High School 


By LARRY R. SALTIS 
Junior Athletic Director, Stow, Ohio, 
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DIAG. 2 





couple of fast backs and a good full- 
back. Our plays were made to take 
advantage of the ability of these boys. 
The fullback was an exceptionally 


good blocker for a junior high school 


player and it was his blocking that 
made our end runs work. It was also 
his plunging that gained yardage 
when the defense was spread to stop 
the end runs. A passer of average 
ability plus fine pass-catching ends 
gave us an additional threat and 
also rounded out our offense. 





ARRY SALTIS has had notable suc- 

tess with his junior high teams. 
Since the war the football and basket- 
ball teams have won 47, lost 7. Last 
yeor the football team was undefeated 
and untied and extended their unbeaten 
record to 15 games. 











The question is often asked: Should 
junior high school players be taught 
a shift from the T to the single wing? 
By all means a few shift plays should 
be used for the boys like to shift and 
it is amazing how soon they grasp 
the shift movement. A few of these 
shift plays will be explained and dia- 
grammed later on. From our experi- 
ence at Stow, not more than six of 
these plays should be given to junior 
high school boys. 

The following diagrams. will show 
just how simple our plays are: any 


team will find them satisfactory if 
they get good blocking. 

Diagram | is a play in which we 
took advantage of the fast backs we 
had. The ball is snapped very quickly. 
Perhaps I should explain our snap- 
ping signals. Once the team is in 
offensive position the quarterback 
yells “Signals”, the whole team starts 
with the word “Hike” and they start 
counting. In Diagram | the ball is 
snapped on “Hike”. 

Of course, the defensive end is the 
most dangerous man and we generally 
run a few plays over tackle to draw 
him in. He is the halfback’s respon- 
sibility and usually a shoulder block 
will enable the ball-carrier to get into 
the secondary where the fullback 
comes into his own as a blocker. The 
same play is also run to the left side. 

Diagram 2 is a play in which the 
fullback’s plunging comes into play. 
One of the halfbacks is used as a de- 
coy while the other leads the fullback 
through the hole. The fullback him- 
self is used as a decoy on a variation 
of this play as shown in Diagram 3. In 
this play the quarterback fakes a 
hand-off to the fullback and laterals to 
one of the halfbacks. These plays work 
very well, especially if the fullback 
has made a few sizable gains on the 
plays diagrammed in Diagram 2. An 
alternate play, of course, goes to the 
opposite side. 

The plays shown in Diagrams 4 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Witter Field at the Piedmont, California, high school is an example of 
successful, up-to-date floodlighting on a modest scale. The entire cost was 
carried by the students and a friend of the school. Impressed by the 
undergraduates’ enthusiasm, the Board of Education increased the field's 
seating capacity to handle the much larger crowds at night. 

Uniform illumination, free from glare, is provided by the G-E L-69 


floodlight. Installation was simple—planned, ordered, and executed as 


a standard G-E “144” lighting system. 


Free Plans Available—This is “the book” that con- 
tains 38 complete floodlighting plans for sports and 
recreation. One is the “144” lighting system used at 
Witter Field—144 G-E floodlights on six 80-foot steel 
poles—complete with a list of all material required 
down to concrete and paint. Among other plans are 
tennis courts, volleyball and 12- to 48-lamp softball 
fields. Ask for it as GET-1284, 





School joins neighboring Mt. Diablo and Et 
Cerrito in football under G-E floodlights, 


Pik alate aca iter sil 





The Sports-light—tThis is the floodlight used at 
Witter Field—G.E.’s L-69. It gives more light per 
unit, more light per watt, is easier to install and 
cheaper to maintain than any other comparable 
unit. It’s so good that four major-league parks 
use it, so economical that it’s the favorite for sand- 
lot softball. Bulletin GEA-4835 gives complete 
description and prices. 
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ee A GREAT many research 
projects have been conducted 
for the purpose of exploring physio- 
logical changes induced by. physical 
exercise of various kinds and under 
various conditions, relatively few 
have been directed towards those emo- 
tions which, most coaches agree, com- 
monly precede competitive athletic 
sports contests. 

The problem of course was to de- 
vise a physiological test which, while 
not too cumbersome, could be ex- 
pected to provide a certain insight 
into the physical mechanisms of the 
emotions of athletes in the process of 
anticipating approaching competitive 
action. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of the study was to 
explore the relationship of emotion 
and competitive physical activities 
and to compare pre-contest emotional 
reactions of participants in a violent 
team sport (football) with those of 
participants in a combative sport 
(wrestling). These two sports were 
selected for comparison because of 
their contrasting natures; i.e., football 
is a team sport in which individuals 
work together, assist each other, rest 
occasionally, receive instructions from 
a designated person for every play, 
share in achievement and in failure, 
etc., on the other hand, wrestling is a 
combative sport in which the contest- 
ant stands entirely alone, must rely on 
his own wits, his own planning of 
offense and defense, and his own en- 
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By WARREN R. JOHNSON 
Teaching Fellow, Boston University 


durance and strength of success. In 
winning or losing the wrestler stands 
nakedly alone on his accomplishment 
or failure. 


Procedure 


The test administered consisted of 
two principal phases. (1) Contestants 
were observed as to their emotional 
reactions and were questioned verbal- 
ly as to their sports backgrounds, atti- 
tudes towards competition, the in- 
tensity of their anticipation of a com- 
ing contest, and how whatever emo- 





ARREN R. JOHNSON took his masters 

at the University of Denver and is 
now working on his doctors degree at 
Boston University. He became interested 
in the study of emotions in athletic con- 
tests while at the University of Denver 
and conducted his research for this article 
there. 











tions they had, made them feel physic- 
ally. In an attempt at standardization, 
the contestants were asked to locate 
their “feelings” in terms of a simple 
scale, showing their approximate de- 
gree of tension or anxiety. The scale 
was graded upwards in five steps be- 
ginning with “no tension or anxiety” 
and ending with “extreme tension or 
anxiety”. This subjective test was 
given on appropriate occasions, often 
up to within seconds of actual compe- 
tition. (2) A comparatively simple 
test was devised which might be ex- 
pected to afford insight into emotion- 


MEAN OF WRESTLING TESTINGS 








Emotion in Athletics 


al reaction. It consisted in securing: 
a. Heart rate, b. blood pressure, c. 
blood sugar. 

A series of five tests was given to 
the group selected in connection with 
each contest (see chari). Test I was 
given four to six days in advance of 
the contest. It was supposed that at 
this time little or no emotion had as 
yet been aroused in anticipation; thus, 
this particular test was used to es- 
tablish a sort of normal or starting 
point for the individual and the 
group. Test II was given the day 
before the contest. Test III a few 
hours before the contest. Test IV 
immediately before the contest, Test 
V_ approximately fifteen minutes 
after the contest. 

Anticipation of football games. As 
measured, football players appeared 
to experience comparatively little 
emotional build-up preceding games. 
Appreciable rise is seen only in Test 
IV (pre-game). 

Anticipation of wrestling matches. 
As measured, wrestlers demonstrated 
marked emotional build-up in antici- 
pation of wrestling matches. (Before 
the Conference Championship match- 
es, for example, the average rise of 
blood pressure of the wrestlers from 
Test I to Test IV was 50 mm hg. Be- 
fore the most crucial football game 
of the season, from Test I to Test IV 
a rise of only 13 mm hg was recorded 
for the football group.) 

The post-contest findings for both 
football and wrestling were character- 
ized by decline in blood pressure and 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Attention (Coaches! 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 


SOUTHS GREATEST COACHING CLINIC 


@ Hot Springs National Park, Ark. e 


AUGUST 1st THROUGH AUGUST 6th 





BRINGING YOU THE NATION’S TOP COACHES 
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Assisted by George Cole, U. of Ark.—Jim Dildy, Malvern High School 
JOE DILDY, Director N. E. McCAULEY, Assistant 
j Plan Now To Attend This MAIL THIS TODAY! 
Outstanding Clinic At Joe Dildy, Director 


Hot Springs Coaching Clinic 


America’s Outstanding Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 


Please send me additional information about 
the Coaching Clinic to be held in the Nation’s most 


Spa. Hot Springs 


famous health resort. 
National Park, 





Arkansas. NEE Sera nee e 
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By GEORGE H. ALLEN 





Scouting In Football 


Football Coach, Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa 


The material in this article is taken 
from an extensive study of scouting 
made by the author in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for his 
master’s degree. 

In the first part of the study the 
attitudes of the prominent coaches 
toward the importance of scouting are 
reported. Seventy-two per cent of the 
coaches selected for this study scout 
extensively and place great emphasis 
upon it. Eleven per cent attached 
considerable emphasis to scouting, 4 
per cent moderate emphasis, and 9 
per cent little emphasis. The coaches 
in the mid-West placed the greatest 
emphasis on scouting, 84 per cent us- 
ing it extensively. Coaches in the 
South had the lowest with 64 per cent. 


ANY COACHES keep complete 

files of scouting data from re- 
ports of previous vears. Wallace Wade 
of Duke University supplements such 
information with verbal reports of 
scouts for the current year; then he 
and his staff analyze all material 
secured about each team Duke will 
play on its schedule. Only two coaches 
in this study, Allyn McKeen, former 
coach at Mississippi State and Fritz 
Crisler, former coach at Michigan, did 
not have their scouts fill out any 
forms and charts. 

The coaching staff at Columbia 
University presents each player with 
a digested copy of the scouting re- 
port every Monday morning. Coach 
Wallace Butts at the University of 
Georgia stresses four items concern- 
ing his opponents: (1) the team’s best 
pass-receiver, (2) what plays are used 
in a clutch, (3) whieh back is count- 
ed on for short yardage, and (4) 
what plays the climax runner likes 
to run. 

Matty Bell of Southern Methodist 
stated: “From scouting reports I hope 
to learn, in the main, how to make 
yardage and score against the opposi- 
tion, and also the best plan for team 
defense to slow them down.” 

It is important to note that all 
the coaches considered scouting to 
be an integral part of football. Dana 
X. Bible and Matty Bell both be- 
lieve that the scout’s report is a 
major factor in all games won when 
the teams are evenly matched. Wal- 
lace Butts of the University of Georgia 
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wrote: “I think that every ball game 
is more or less won by the scouting 
report turned in by a competent man. 
We at Georgia think that scouting is 
just as much a part of football as 
the actual work on the field.” 


The proper use of scouting reports 
are what determine their true value. 
No matter how complete the scout’s 
report may be, it is the responsibility 
of the head coach, with assistance 
from the scouts, to apply this informa- 
tion and use only that which is of 
value to his team. 


Theories of Scouting 


It was considered highly desirable 
to present an analysis of the theories 
of scouting. Coach Howie Odell, now 
at the University of Washington uses 
scouting information only to the ex- 
tent that it can be absorbed by the 
team. The coaching staff tries to de- 
cide from the information available 
what the four or five most important 
plays are that must be stopped, and 
proceeds to familiarize the team with 
them. 


Bernie Bierman of Minnesota tries 
to have as much background informa- 
tion as possible collected over a period 
of years. Coaches at the University 
of Michigan believe each player has 
the right to know as much as he can 
about the man he is going to oppose. 
Michigan’s scouts are also allowed 
much freedom in presenting their 
ideas and suggestions in preparing for 
the coming contest. 


Techniques of Scouting 


Some scouts bring back voluminous 
reports; others do not take a note. 
Some authorities feel that watching 
individuals is the most important part 
of scouting. They watch for character- 
istics of punting and passing and try 
to get as much information about 





EORGE H. ALLEN played varsity foot- 

ball at Marquette University and Alma 
College. He coached three championship 
teams at Farragut, Idaho when in the 
Navy. He served as an assistant foot- 
ball coach at the University of Michigan 
before going fo his present post at 
Morningside. 











those particular phases as they can. 

One method in scouting is to use a 
chart for each quarter of the game 
and take notes alongside of each 
down. This sort of scouting is valuable 
if statistics are wanted. If there are 
two men along, one can do the chart- 
ing while the other puts down a sort 
of code system which describes each 
play which the chart shows. This code 
would consist of putting down: (1) 
the number of the down; (2) the 
number of the man who carried the 
ball; (3) the number of the man 
through whom the play was made; 
(4) what kind of play it was; (5) a 
gain or loss in yards; and (6) the 
number of the player making the 
tackle. Too much detail and too many 
statistics do not prove. anything in 
particular. 

The system preferred and used by 
many coaches is that of ‘taking free- 
hand notes with diagrams, which can 
be written down quickly whenever 
play is stopped. There must be no 
writing while play is in progress. 
While play is in progress the scout’s 
eyes must be focused on the things 
for which he is looking He must do 
his writing between halves, after the 
game, or while time out is taken. 

An effective technique employed by 
many scouts is to post clippings and 
pictures of opponents on the bulletin 
board as well as diagrams of offensive 
formations and scout’s own comments 
as to characteristics, style of play, and 
merits of individual players. Some 
coaches prepare a mimeographed 
digest of the scouting report for the 
players, listing strong plays, personnel, 
and the scout’s general deductions. 


Learning the Pass Defense 


One of the important duties of all 
scouts is to learn the opponent’s pass 
defense. The opponents may use all 
types of pass defense, but to determine 
which one they are really sold on is 
the problem. He must also find out 
if they are predominantly a rushing 
team or a covering team. Three gen- 
eral methods will help the scout to 
learn the type of pass covering used; 
(1) by concentrating on one or two 
defenders at a time and noting their 
reactions; (2) by watching the re- 
ceivers and noting who covers them; 
and (3) by using a combination of (1) 


and (2) . 
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FOURMOST SOFTBALLS 
IN ANY LEAGUE! 


No. 100NB — Official Night Softball 

— 12-inch. An exceptionally fine, 

high quality ball. Heat molded 

Kapok core and latexed yarn. Se- 

lected specially tanned white wash- 

able cover for maximum visibility 

under floodlights, cemented to the 

. i ee ball. and double needle stitched 
> SN \ with white waxed thread. Complies 
A a TOU in every respect with Official speci- 


fications 


No. CSK — “‘Concealed-Stitch'’ soft- 
balls give four to five times longer 
service than balls sewed in the con- 
ventional manner. Made with a heat 
molded Kapok core and latexed 
yarn, Selected white cowhide cover 
cemented to the ball and double 
needle stitched with white waxed 
thread. Complies in every respect 
with the Official specifications 


No. 100 — Official Softball. Same 
construction as No. 1OONB except 
finished with regulation selected 


white cowhide cover 


No. 38NB — Official Night Softball 
—12-inch. A splendid ball made 
with a cemented, heat molded 
Kapok core, wound with latexed 
yarn. Specially tanned white wash- 
able cover for maximum visibility 
under floodlights, doubie needle 


titched with white waxed thread 


Official in size and weight 


(PA\ 
[Ean MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH, Inc. 
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It is advisable to have the 
same scout cover the same team 
year after year. He then _ be- 
comes thoroughly familiar with its 
personnel, system, and habits. His 
task is simplified, for he will be look- 
ing only for variations from last year’s 
plays and methods. 

Some coathes, Lou Little of Colum- 
bia for example, employ the self- 
scouting system. Little _— a man 
in the stands who watches only Co- 
lumbia and then turns in a written 
report on how the men are operating 
on the plays. In other words, he 
scouts only his own team. Generally 
speaking, the chief value of this par- 
ticular type of scouting is in knowing 
what one’s own team has done, what 
defenses and plays it has used, and 
what the enemy scout’s have seen so 
that the coach can prepare for the 
next game. 

A technique employed by Henry 
Frnka, at Tulane University, is to 
keep the individual who scouted the 
team at home the day Tulane plays 
that team. This scout is one of the 
three coaches on the “phone” at the 
top of the stadium. -He immediately 
checks the team Tulane is playing to 
see what changes have been made 
from there. 


Scouting Techniques at Michigan 


A few effective techniques em- 
ployed at the University of Michigan 
were considered worthy of mention. 
Early in September scouting assign- 
ments are given to the assistant 
coaches. An effort is made to have 
the same scouts observe the same 
teams each year. In this way new 
wrinkles or points are more easily 
perceptible. Usually three or four 
coaches are sent out each Saturday 
on scouting missions. Conference re- 
strictions allow only one man to cover 
the team in three games, unless both 
teams are future opponents in which 
case two men are permitted. 

Before the game the scout does the 
following: (1) studies movies of 
previous games; these pictures mean 
much, and tell the scout what to look 
for; (2) studies previous scouting re- 
ports for defenses used, etc.; (3) scans 
out-of-town papers for information on 
the team; and (4) learns the numbers 
of the players. 

In recent years much stress has been 
placed on self-scouting. This recent 
trend. is profitable because one’s op- 
ponent is being scouted at the time 
of the game as well as one’s own team. 
The University of Michigan has ad- 
vanced this method of scouting so that 
its importance has become increas- 
ingly valuable. Coach Bennie Ooster- 
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baan is stationed in a special booth 
above the press box high on the 50- 
yard line, which is equipped with 
phones to the bench. He not only 
watches Michigan but the opposition 
as well, and then turns in a report on 
how the men are operating. 

The methods and techniques em- 
ployed by the University of Michigan 
are chiefly those of recommending 
plays for the quarterbacks to use. 
These are not orders, but rather sug- 
gestions on what holes to hit and what 

asses might be successful. The coach- 
ing staff at Michigan believes that if 
they followed the plan of directing 
the team almost play by play, as some 
coaches do, that they would be taking 
freedom and independence from the 

uarterback. He then would be con- 
tinually relying on information from 
the coaches. Perhaps in a tight situa- 
tion he would be dependent on this 
too much and might not use good 
judgment. Coach Oosterbaan believes 
that this system would take something 
from the whole team. If the game 
were lost, the head coach would be 
mainly responsible. He feels the game 
should belong to the boys and that 
the coaches are present only to assist 
them. This method of observation is 
scouting in its most highly-developed 
form. 

In the future perhaps more head 
coaches will direct their teams from 
a selected viewpoint, preferably high 
on the 50-yard line. Directions can 
be phoned down to an assistant coach 
on the bench. From this vantage 
point the coach can direct play better 
than from the bench. The Rose Bowl, 
for example, has two booths, one in 
the end zone and one in the press box, 
both arranged with phones so that 
conversation may be carried on with 
the coaches on the field. 


The Use of Motion Pictures 


One more technique that should 
not be overlooked is the use of the 
camera. The percentage of colleges 
scouting opponents by camera is rela- 
tively small. On the other hand, prac- 
tically all the major colleges take pic- 
tures of their own games for the pur- 
pose of scouting themselves. The ef- 
ficient scout has no need for motion 
pictures. Many conferences have rul- 
ings which prohibit the use of movies 
for scouting purposes. Few institu- 
tions have athletic budgets which will 
allow this technique of scouting. 

Movies are certainly one coaching 
device that is used by practically all 
the larger universities and colleges. 
The results of motion pictures in foot- 
ball are as follows: 

1. Progress is faster and better when 


the slow-motion pictures are used. Not 
only one’s own team but the opposi- 
tion’s may be studied, thus providing 
a permanent scouting report. It is the 
idea of leading coaches that boys are 
apt to learn much quicker when they 
are shown by pictures just what mis- 
takes they are making. 

2. Athletes can more readily copy 
good form shown on the screen than 
they can from verbal descriptions. 

3. Athletes can more readily change 
their style when they are allowed to 
see themselves performing their duties 
as members of the team. 

4. In using the motion picture the 
coach can give instruction to a much 
larger group of boys and still be as 
effective as he would like to be. 

5. When the athlete is allowed to 
see himself and his team in action 
his interest is aroused more by picture 
than from the descriptions given by 
the coach. 

The amount of time that a coach 
will spend with motion pictures as a 
scouting device after the season is 
completed will certainly be deter- 
mined by the individual coach. The 
University of Michigan coaching staff 
uses movies extensively and spends 
many hours analyzing them during 
the off-season. Each play of the op- 
position is given a number corre- 
sponding to the Michigan offense. 
The down, yardage, the defense em- 
ployed, the assignment of every man, 
his position on the field, and who 
makes the tackle are noted. A similar 
technique is used in analyzing each 
Michigan play. 

Most coaches who favor this method 
of coaching and scouting use it every 
chance they can as it is thought to be 
one of the most successful methods in 
helping to build better teams. 


Requirements of the Scout 


Scouting, like any other profession, 
requires proper training if coaches 
are to get the full value from this 
essential phase of football. No mem- 
ber of the coaching staff should be 
selected with more painstaking care 
than the scout. The development of 
football in the past few years through- 
out the United States places even 
more emphasis on the importance of 
the scout, his obligations to the head 


‘coach, and to each and every player 


on the squad. Men of exceptional 
character, intelligence, sportsmanship, 
and who ssess a comprehensive 
knowledge of football will material- 
ly aid both scouting and football. It 
is to be hoped that such a high type 
of leadership will be available for 
the future direction of football as a 
school sport. 
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FOR YOUR SIGN 
OR SCOREBOARD 


Specify Equipment 
sy IBM 


If you want accuracy, dependability, and 
lasting performance; if you want installation by 
trained men; if you want service available at 
many branch offices located throughout the 
country—specify IBM equipment for your next 


sign or scoreboard. 


IBM manufactures flasher banks, controls, 
and timer movements—engineered for precision 
operation. In all types of signs and scoreboards, 


this equipment is giving outstanding service. 


Contact your local IBM office or write to 


the address below for more information. 





TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
M Proof Machines ° Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 


and Service Bureau Facilities * Electric Typewriters 











International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Role of Public Relations 


In Intercollegiate Athletics 


By HORACE RENEGAR 


Director of Public Relations, Tulane University 


BRIEF SURVEY of seven of 
Artie metropolitan dailies in Cali- 
fornia was made a few months ago 
by Dr. George Pettitt, assistant to 
the president of the University of 
California. Mis findings are interest- 
ing, if not entirely consoling. 

He discovered, for one thing, that 
from the standpoint of the California 
press at least, public relations is in 
a position comparable to that of a 
sharecropper who, taken seriously ill, 
had called in a preacher for a be- 
lated baptism. The preacher asked 
him: “Do you herewith and to wit 
renounce the Devil and all his works?” 
Whereupon the _ worried sinner, 
wracked by pain and fear of the fu- 
ture, looked up and said in a hoarse 
whisper: “Now looky here, Parson, 
this ain’t no time to be making en- 
emies of nobody.” 


Dr. Pettitt asked the editors if they 
recognized a need for public relations 
as a profession, if they had a clear 
concept of what it is or should be, 
and what connotations the term pub- 
lic relations actually holds for them. 
Four of the seven replies indicated 
the writers look upon public rela- 
tions as a high sounding title for a 
person hired by an organization’ to 
solicit free newspaper space or radio 
time for favorable statements about 
their employers, on the one hand, and 
to conceal or distort unfavorable facts, 
on the other. 


Another editor grants that if an 
institution sets up a public relations 
department for the purpose of in- 
forming in an objective way, this 
endeavor is performing a useful func- 
tion. However, he continues “too of- 
ten we find press agents changing 
into sup-press agents”. One of the re- 
plies which showed a reasonable con- 
ception of the field of service in- 
cluded under the term public rela- 
tions was that of Paul C. Smith, edi- 
tor and general manager of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. He said: “Pub- 
lic relations is, in my judgment, a 
badly abused term, and should not 
be confused with press agentry or 
with special pleading (for a fee) of 


pressure group causes. The preten- 
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sions of so-called public relations ex- 
perts to professional status in con- 
temporary society are justifiable only 
in direct relation to the quality of 
the men and minds concerned. In 
my humble judgment there most de- 
finitely is a future for a new public 
relations profession, but the field 
at the present time is exceptionally 
dry of professional calibre. Public 
relations as a profession should be 
more concerned with the social merit 
of the understandings it seeks to 
communicate, and less concerned with 
the superficialities of mere public 
acceptance.” 

The Role of Public Relations in 
Intercollegiate Athletics? I have not 
been too far from this subject so 
far, if | am correct in the assumption 
that we should take into consideration 
the esteem, or lack of it, evidenced 
in one of our most important areas 
of operation, or better said, areas of 
co-operation — the press. 


The Primary Aim of 
An Educational Institution 


I shall briefly attempt to delineate 
my concept of several points of a 
particular phase of a public relations 
program in education. It seems es- 
sential that we should indulge in fre- 
quent periods of cogitation with a 
view to understanding and appreciat- 
ing the over-all institutional pattern 
in which we work. If we do not do 
this we should not call ourselves pub- 
lic relations people. We must recog- 
nize that while intercollegiate ath- 
letics hold a vital and exciting place 
in our nation, they do function under 
the banner of our individual edu- 
cational institutions. The primary 
aim of a college or university, of 
course, is to carry on a program of 
teaching and research. It is not to 





ORACE RENEGAR has served as di- 

rector of public relations at Tulane 
for many years. He is recognized as an 
authority on public relations in inter- 
collegiate athletics. 











be suggested that education is mere- 
ly a grim business and that sports do 
not have an important place, but 
we must be objective and honest 
enough to recognize that they are an 
institutional auxiliary. It is trite but 
true to say that sports have become 
a dynamic part of our way of life, 
and that colleges and universities in 
fostering them have wittingly or un- 
wittingly become engaged in the pro- 
fessional entertainment field because 
of the emphasis placed by alumni 
and others on winning teams, which 
in turn has caused budget officers to 
accent gate receipts. 

If we do not possess an over-all 

conception of our institution’s edu- 
cational aims; if we do not have a 
sense of balance compatible to the 
educational program, then we are 
actively building an athletic Frank- 
enstein that educators and the think- 
ing public will eventually recognize 
as an evil force and root out. There 
are straws in the wind today which 
should be observed. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that university 
presidents are questioning post-season 
games and commercially sponsored 
tournaments as being over-exploita- 
tion of college athletics. Educators are 
asking themselves if many of our 
institutions have not become “foot- 
ball colleges” instead of places where 
college football is played. 
_ The men who are engaged in their 
institution’s athletic programs have 
a broad duty and responsibility to 
education which should not be over- 
shadowed by narrow departmental 
interests. I should like to present a 
practical outline of some of the points 
of a public relations program. 


Program Directed By One Person 


First, it seems essential that in any 
institution, corporation or enterprise, 
public relations should be co-ordin- 
ated under the direction of one per- 
son who is, of course, responsible to 
the president. This is necessary if 
we are to have complete co-operation 
among all of the administrative of- 
ficers and is a prerequisite in any 
team effort for public relations. 
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I think Max Hannum, president 
of the American College Public Re- 
lations Association, speaking in De- 
cember, 1948, at the District V meet- 
ing of the association, summed this 
up effectively when he said: 

“I shall tackle a touchy subject 
from a personal viewpoint committing 
the association to no action nor to 
any recommendations. I believe con- 
trol of the entire public relations 
program should be in the public re- 
lations office. There are many in- 
stitutions where the persons respon- 
sible for athletic publicity by-pass the 
public relations office and report to 
the athletic director or the football 
coach, or to some other athletic of- 
ficial. I believe that this is: basically 
wrong, and I speak as one who start- 
ed in college work as a sports pub- 
licist- responsible to the Athletic As- 
sociation. At the behest of football 
coaches who wanted their teams to 
appear to be small, smart and well- 
coached, I have inserted in football 
programs weights that did not ex- 
actly agree with the scales. I have 
even been persuaded to release stor- 
ies telling about a star halfback’s 
injured left arm when all the time 
it was his right knee that was in- 
jured. I am not speaking as one who 
does not understand the peculiar 
problems of football coaches and 
other coaches as I have coached for 
some fourteen years myself. 

“I believe most of you will agree 
that a considerable number of pub- 
lic relations cris¢s stem from the ath- 
letic departments. If athletics are to 
be a fringe activity of our colleges, 
to be tolerated but not fully accept- 
ed, perhaps it would be best for the 
program, including the public rela- 
tions, to be autonomous. I also be- 
lieve that modern competitive inter- 
collegiate athletics, have a rightful 
place in the educational picture, with 
all the rights, privileges and respon- 
sibilities appertaining thereto. This 
includes a willingness to understand 
and be a part of the institution’s pub- 
lic relations picture. Some of us have 
a selling job to do here but it is an 
important one.” 


All Should Understand the Program 


In the second place our public re- 
lations pattern in athletics should 
follow the same basic principles that 
it follows in every other truly pub- 
lic relations endeavor. This would 
mean first that an understanding and 
consciousness of institutional public 
relations must be acquired by our 
associates; namely, the athletic direc- 
tors, coaches, secretaries and all of 
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our departmental members. As a work- 
ing example of how it can be done, 
I suggest that all members of the 
athletic staff be sent copies of all 
institutional general printed material 
so they may be informed as to what 
others on the campus are saying, 
thinking and evaluating as important 
in the educational process of the col- 
lege. They should each receive a 
copy of the president’s annual re- 
port, the annual reports of the deans, 
the alumni magazine, the student 
newspaper, copies of the president's 
addresses when they are available in 
reprint form, a copy of the annual 
financial report of the institution, 
et cetera. To appreciate and under- 
stand, one must be informed. To be 
a part of a family one must enjoy 
access to the family library and liv- 
ing room. 

The public relations department 
should have the confidence of its as- 
sociates. It should exercise a sincere 
counseling privilege in which it re- 
ceives advice as wel! as gives it. It 
should discourage heated or ill- 
thought out statements by other 
athletic officials that hurt individuals 
and reflect unfavorably upon the in- 
stitution. It should be sympathetic 
to the problems of the coach. The 
pressures that are on him are bur- 
densome and often unfair. The pub- 
lic relations department should try 
to remember that it is difficult for 
him to be objective because the very 
nature of his work creates a highly 
subjective atmosphere and his prob- 
lems often involve his professional 
reputation. He should be defended 
so long as he is a man of character. 
The public relations department 
should demonstrate a loyalty to him 
that it expects in return. That is 
easy to do in time of success but not 
so easy when the team is losing. It 
must be tolerant and tactful and 
possess a sense of fairness that tran- 
scends an enthusiasm for victory. This 
same test is one which must be ap- 
plied to educational institutions. The 
administrators must also be men of 
perspective and stability who will 
protect the losing coach so long as 
he is a man of character who fits 
into the university family. 


The Role of Press and Radio 


Thirdly, the most important public 
area of communication is the press 
and radio. The writers and com- 
mentators should understand that the 
public relations department is man- 
aging a sports news office with the 
same responsibility to them that it 
has to its own institutions, and so 





long as they accept it as their spokes- 
man for the colleges the public re- 
lations department will feel a respon- 
sibility to them as keenly as though 
it were paid members of their staffs. 
In operating a news office, the re- 
sponsibility is merely to interpret the 
news accurately and faithfully. If that 
cannot be done, the institution should 
set its own house in order. That, too, 
is a major function of public rela- 
tions. There is no place for white- 
wash; if things are not what they 
should be, no program of public re- 
lations will fully succeed. 

The fourth point is that the public 
relations man should be like a fire- 
horse, the first to smell the smoke and 
to get to the scene of interpretive or 
reportorial action. Generally speak- 
ing, there are two sides to every point 
of misunderstanding or controversy. 
If these points can be clarified in ad- 
vance and not after the trouble is 
underway, the public relations man 
will have proved his worth. 

In the fifth place the athletic pro- 
gram and its policies should be under- 
stood thoroughly by the administra- 
tive officers of the university, the 
deans, the alumni executive commit- 
tee and the student council. It is 
just as essential that they understand 
its problems, functions and policies 
as it is that the athletic staff know 
about the general administration pro- 
gram. This can be done by having 
regular reports submitted by the 
athletic director (or for him and with 
his approval by the public relations 
man). The public relations depart- 
ment should not wait until trouble 
appears to inform the rest of the uni- 
versity family; it should maintain that 
liaison constantly. 

In the sixth place the public re- 
lations man should work closely with 
the editor of the alumni magazine and 
the student newspaper. Paradoxical- 
ly, I believe we should try to reduce 
the amount of space devoted to in- 
tercollegiate athletics in each of those 
publications. They are the two prin- 
cipal mediums for informing two 
vital publics on both the educational 
level and the personal relationship 
basis of activities of our university 
families. Instead of seeking a dis- 
proportionate amount of space in 
them, I would urge them to include 
analytical, interpretive and basic ma- 
terial about the program, remember- 
ing that the games of importance al- 
ready have been adequately reported 
in the daily press and through press 
associations. The newsweek type of 
departmental treatment will get a 
better reading audience than a lot 
of wordy rehash about a month-old 
game. 
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IANAPOLIS 


¢. ARSENAL TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL GYM 

Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Architects; Wm. P. Jungclaus Co., Inc., 
General Contractors 

2. GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Architects; Wm. P. Jungclaus Co., Inc., 
General Contractors 


3. BROAD RIPPLE HIGH SCHOOL 


Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Architects; Service Construction Co., 
General Contractors; J. L. Simmons Co., Inc., General Contractors 


4. CRISPUS ATTUCKS HIGH SCHOOL 

Harrison & Turnock, Architects; D. A. Bohlen & Son, Architects; 

Service Construction Co., General Contractors 

5. THOMAS CARR HOWE HIGH SCHOOL 

McGuire & Shook, Architects; J. L. Simmons Co., Inc., General Contractors 
6. SACRED HEART HIGH SCHOOL 

D. A. Bohlen & Son, Architects; Service Construction Co., General Contractors 
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...for top gym installations. These six prominent schools...5 Public High 


Schools and 1 Denominational... recognizing that “MEDART SERVES : 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS” ...chose MEDART! Medart is proud of these 
installations in the heart of the basketball center of the country. Basketball 
fans everywhere will applaud these modern gyms that are so well equipped 


for playing and viewing ...the greatest of indoor scholastic sports. 
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THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 1949 
Gb pethale Pirable 


by John B. Friel 


WASHINGTON STATE 


HE 1949 NCAA basketball finals 

at the University of Washington 
Pavilion in Seattle created tremendous 
interest in the Northwest. The 12,500 
capacity of the pavilion was taxed to 
the limit, with additional thousands 
clamoring for tickets. It was a rare 
opportunity for fans of the Northwest 
to see such name teams as Kentucky, 
Oklahoma A & M and Illinois, as well 
as their own Oregon State, and they 
responded with tremendous enthus- 
iasm. 








COLLEGE 


The semifinal, pitting Oregon State 
and Illinois against-each other for 
third place turned out to be a splen- 
did contest. The Oregon State Beavers 
started fast and built up an early 
lead which was overcome by the Illini 
midway in the half. Illinois continued 


OHN 8. FRIEL began his coaching at 

Colville, Washington, High School and 
at North Central High School in Spokane 
after graduating from Washington State. 
In his twenty years as coach at Washing- 
ton State his teams have been below the 
.500 mark only four times. In 1941 his 
team won the Western N.C.A.A. cham- 
pionship. An article by Mr. Friel on 
“Variations of the Zone Defense” ap- 
peared in the January issue. 


Diagram 1. 02 dribbles to right and 
passes back to 03. 03 dribbles to left and 
passes to 01. 01 starts fast and drives down 
middle. Diagram 2. 02 dribbles to right 
and passes to 03. 03 dribbles toward 01 
and continues dribble toward corner. 03 
stops—pivots and passes to 04 in post. 04 
hooks. 05 has screened for 04. Diagram 3. 
02 passes to 03 on side. 03 fakes to 02, 
turns and passes to 04 who maneuvers for 
shot. Diagram 4. 01 passes to 04 and cuts 
to outside. 05 crosses back of 01 and re- 
ceives pass from 04. Diagram 5. 02 has 
passed to 01 and taken position shown. 
01 passes to 04 who comes out to receive. 
01 and 02 move away from ball and screen 
for 03. 03 swings around and receives ball 
from 04. Diagram 6. 01 passes to 03, but 
to outside and receives return passes. 03 
crosses to screen for 02 after passing back 
to 01. 01 passes to 02 who drives or sets. 
Diagram 7. O01 passes to 03 and starts to 
follow pass. 03 drives immediately across 
floor for shot. 


its spurt and held a 28-19 half-time 
lead. Oregon State pulled up fast 
during the second half and from the 
ten-minute mark on, the game was 
anybody’s affair, with the Beavers 
leading several times late in the game. 
A late scoring spurt clinched the vic- 
tory for Illinois, 57-53. 

Oregon State used a fast-breaking 
offense and a wide three-man weave 
with a double post. During the first 
half they were able to drive down the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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NEW RULES REQUIRE 


GLASS BANKS 


The National Basketball Coaches 
Association voted at Seattle, 
Washington to make glass bank- 
boards mandatory for all college 
games in 1949-50. The new col- 
lege rule also calls for the basket 
rim and supporting bracket to be 
painted orange. Morimodel 


banks are official in every way. 


Avoid the last minute rush and 


ORDER NOW 
MORIMODEL 


Fullview Glass Banks 
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Fullview Glass Banks afford 


MAXIMUM VISIBILITY 





PORTABLE RECENT INSTALLATIONS INCLUDE 
© Boston Celtics University of Denver University of Nebraska 
Boston College Duquesne Gardens New York Knickerbockers 
UNIFORM Boston University Harvard University Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Brockton, Mass., High Sch. Holy Cross College University of Pennsylvania 
SURFACE Colgate University Indianapolis Arena St. Louis Bom 
Chappaqua, N.. Y. High Sch. University of Massachusetts St. Louls University 
Colorado A. & M. College Memphis Arena Springfield Coliseum 
é University of Colorado Miami University Syracuse University 
Columbia University Minneapolis Lakers Toledo Arena 
Cornell University University of Missouri Yale University 
OFFICIAL Dartmouth College Montg y Professional 





Installation at the Palestra 


University of Pennsylvania 


For Information.and Prices, Write 


DICK MOREY, INC. 


628 Washington St. Abbington, Mass. 


for MAY, 1949 39 
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Pre-Season Organization for 
High School Football 


By ARCH STEEL 


Football Coach, Lincoln Park, Michigan, High School 


NDEFEATED football teams 

grace the sport pages each fall 
along with various “Coach of the 
Year” awards, but with all the cham- 
pion teams and their coaches, there 
has never been an “undefeated” foot- 
ball coach. Graduation comes to all 
football stars and the coach must 
continually build for the future. This 
brings to mind pre-season and early 
fall organization of the material at 
hand for the high school coach. 

Sometime in August (the earlier 
the better) the football coach should 
have well-conceived plans for the ap- 
proaching campaign. These plans 
should be based on the following 
considerations: 

(1) The coach should have before 
him the screened material report of 
the freshman and junior varsity 
squads, evaluated and made out by 
the respective coaches. This and the 
knowledge of his returning candi- 
dates should give him a complete 
report on the ability of his squad. 

(2) The coach should have an of- 
fense in mind which includes forma- 
tions and sequences of plays based 
on the capabilities and possibilities 
of the material at hand. 

(3) The coach should plan and or- 
ganize his practice sessions from day 
to day. Breaking the practice session 
down to a time schedule permits the 
coach to cover the day’s chores with- 
out the danger of overdoing one 
phase and neglecting another. 

Classifying the material is very im- 
portant and can go a long way in 
determining the success of the cam- 
paign. Since some boys grow fast, 
their development during one sum- 
mer may provide the coach with 
grown material in place of boys who 
were seemingly infantile the previous 
year. A practical coach should never 
build for one season as there will be 
boys in various stages of development 
that should be considered for future 
seasons. 

At Lincoln Park we spend the off- 
season period completing the screen- 
ing of all candidates on the “Pre-sea- 
son Material-Inventory” sheet or 
form. This form, filled out by each 
coach for his squad, inventories all 
data and information about the boy, 
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from his name, age, etc., to a running 
comment on his ability by his respec- 
tive coach. We feel that this classi- 
fication is very important. It provides 
us with a file on each candidate when 
drills start in September. Candidates 
with ability are then classifed into 
groups: good, fair and poor — based 
on their ability in running, blocking, 
passing, kicking, determination, spirit, 
the will to win, and the love of con- 
tact. Call it what you will, the latter 
still provides the backbone of football 
and covers a multitude of sins out on 
the gridiron. This inventory of ma- 
terial provides an opportunity to 
group individuals according to adapt- 
ability in case the reserve material is 
poor or inadequate for one position. 
Converting certain individuals from 
other groups to better balance the 





RCH STEEL graduated from Bowling 

Green University in Ohio and took 
his MA at the University of Michigan. 
He became football and basketball coach 
at Lincoln Park in 1940. During the 
war he served as’ a boxing instructor 
and athletic officer in the Navy. His 
football team won the conference champ- 





ionship last year. 








squad can be done from information 
provided by this form. 

After classifying the material as to 
the quantity at hand for each position 
and listing the players according to 
their ability, the coach should be 
thinking about selecting the candi- 
dates along more specific lines: 

(1) The candidate’s natural ability 
in relation to his position. 

(2) The candidate’s attitude toward 
body contact, football, and his fellow 
team mates. 

(3) The candidate’s offensive ability 
in relation to his defensive capabil- 
ities. (In football today there is wide 
use made of specialists in every de- 
partment.) 

(4) The candidate’s resourcefulness, 
“Savvy” or “know-how” that -comes 
from quick-thinking. 

After a close study of the “pre-sea- 
son material inventory”, and after-ob- 
taining the average weight, speed, 
ability to grasp fundamentals, etc., 
the coach should be ready to formu- 


late his offense and formations so that 
they will fit the material at hand. He 
should also decide upon the drills and 
fundamentals that will aid in the ex- 
ecution of these and remain within 
the capabilities of the squad. We like 
to operate on a written time schedule 
that varies from day to day in accord- 
ance with the needs of the individuals 
or the squad. Correct mechanics 
and techniques are important in the 
functioning of any offense, and cer- 
tainly the boy will do well in the 
game those things he practices in the 
daily sessions. 

Deciding on formations brings into 
consideration the elements of power, 
deception, kicking and passing in re- 
lation to the ability of the squad ma- 
terial. Needless to say all are im- 
portant in the execution of any play 
sequence or system. It follows that 
the proper execution will make any 
system or formation outstanding and 
successful. Most of the coach’s work- 
ing hours may be spent attempting 
to perfect the skill of his boys in the 
execution of the mechanics of football, 
yet when he has put forth his best 
efforts in teaching his work will be 
wasted if his boys do not zealously 
try to excel their opponents. Call! this 
what you may, it is really “spirit”, 
the principal ingredient of a winning 
football team. 

In the three weeks preparation time 
allowed by the State of Michigan, the 
coach’s job of starting a squad that 
will be “ready”, physically and other- 
wise, is far from an easy one. To 
stimulate self-conditioning for the ap- 
proaching campaign, a letter to each 
candidate a month before the report- 
ing date sometimes helps to make the 
boy return to school in some sem- 
blance of good physical condition. 
Such a letter may read as follows: 

Dear 

In another thirty days the football 
season will be getting under way. This 
pre-season letter is intended as a 
means of contacting you in the off- 
season in an effort to stimulate the 
physical and mental self-conditioning 
of your mind and body. 

Football games are won and lost in 
the off-season. Diligent practice of 
individual skills such as passing, kick- 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Night Games Attract More People 


CROUSE-HINDS sports lighting 


9 8 
i 


s at your service ! 


Pioneer in sports lighting, Crouse-Hinds Illumination 
Department has a wealth of experience acquired through 
more than twenty years of planning the most efficient light- 
ing for all types of playing fields from small playgrounds to 
huge stadiums. This “know how” teamed up with Crouse- 
Hinds Type MUA Alumalux Weatherproof Floodlight forms 
an unbeatable combination that you can use to get the 
greatest amount of light out onto your playing field — where 
it does the most good. 


Crouse-Hinds lighting engineers will recommend the 
proper selection and arrangement of floodlights for any 
application. Send drawings and details. Bulletins covering 
NEMA standard plans for the lighting of baseball, football 
and softball fields are!available. 


oS q 
Type MUA Alumalux Distribution 


Weatherproof Floodlight MPhrough Electrical | 


Wholesalers 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY a, 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. Se A 


Oltices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Kansas City — Los Angeles ~ Milwaukee — Minneapolis 
New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore.— San Francisco—Seattle—St. Louis— Washington. Resident Representatives: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte — New Orleans — Richmond, Va. 


FLOODLIGHTS « AIRPORT LIGHTING : TRAFFIC SIGNALS - CONDULETS 


for MAY, 1949 
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Balancing the T Attack 


By ROBERT L. STEELE 


Freshman Football Coach, California State Polytechnic College 


OING BACK to the days when 
almost everything was run from 
a winged formation, usually an un- 
balanced wing, we find that the bulk 
of the defense was concentrated 
where the offense was most dangerous 
— on the strong side. It has long 
been known that, psychologically or 
anatomically, coaches and backs like 
best to run plays to the right. Con- 
sequently that is where the greater 
percentage of plays are run. It takes 
no master-mind to figure out that he 
should put his most rugged linemen 
on the defensive strongside and the 
others on the weak side. 

A few years back some fellows 
named Shaugnessey, Halas and Jones 
popularized and old offensive forma- 
tion known as the “T”. This forma- 
tion was intended to even out the 
attack, strike where there was a mo- 
mentary weakness and keep the de- 
fense guessing through the use of de- 
ception. Yet today, eight years after 
its sudden surge in popularity, many 
coaches are trying to run the T as 
they would a winged formation, run- 
ning mostly to the right. This may 
be done consciously or unconsciously, 
but the results are the same — the de- 
fensive team lines up its rugged line- 
men on the right side of the offensive 
line and stops the T attack as com- 
pletely as it stopped the unbalanced 
wing. The result is a case of mayhem 
to those who do not utilize a balanced 
attack. 

This past year at California State 
Polytechnic College we had only two 


The first diagram is an example of a play given at the begin- 
ning of the season. It is diagrammed to the right although the 
squad could mentally transpose it to the left and run it equally 


men who were remotely capable of 
leading our Freshman team in a “T” 
attack. We distributed our plays in 
the order in which we wanted to give 
them and then had our first chalk 
session. First, we would chart the 
plays for the players so they could get 
them in mind, and then we would 
run through them on the field later 
on in the day. The T formation be- 
ing balanced exactly we would often 
draw the play only to the right, for 
two reasons: (1) to conserve time in 
the chalk session and (2) because the 
players said they could transpose the 





OBERT L. STEELE played football at 

Salinas Junior College as well as 
at San Jose State College. He received 
his MA at Stanford University in 1947. 
He served as line coach at Abraham 
Lincoln High School, San Jose, California 
before taking his present position. His 
team won 13 and lost 3 last year. 











play back to the left. This is where 
we and many other coaches fall down. 
Not blessed with an Albert, or a Luck- 
man we should have spent more time 
at least with our quarterbacks, re- 
viewing each play both ways until we 
were convinced there was no discrep- 
ancy. I believe coaches take too much 
for granted. If a boy says he’s got 
something it takes very little time to 
question him further to see if he does 
have it or not. 


The results were this, we had a 


of each version. 


very fine strongside (to the right) at- 
tack, but when we hit up against a 
good defensive line with a couple of 
rough, tough linemen looking down 
the throats of our right tackle and 
end, it turned out to be a long night, 
as that was where 85% of our attack 
was destined to be run. 

We realized very shortly that our 
signal callers had learned our plays 
extremely well to the right and were 
doing a fine job with them, but the 
effort made towards the left was nil. 
It was very plain to see that through 
our shortsightedness and neglect cf 
diagramming fully, our offensive was 
onesided. 

Immediately we started our daily 
sessions running about 75% of our 
plays to the left side with an occasion- 
al right side play thrown in. This 
was all done without trying to arouse 
anyone’s curiosity as to the reason 
for it all. In addition, to reassure 
ourselves, the plays added that week 
were diagrammed to the left side and 
the transposition to the right was 
left in the players’ hands again. 

That weekend our game was run in 
the same way as the weeks before (pre 
dominantly to the right) even though 
our new plays tended to be run less in 
one direction. It was all very dis- 
couraging, but we could see that we 
were making progress even with the 
signal calling material we had. 

Thereafter, for the remainder of the 
season the new plays we did add, 
which were few in number, were 

(Continued on page 59) 


as well. The second and third diagrams are examples of a play 
given at the end of the experiment. It is diagrammed to the left 
first and then to the right so the squad could see the workings 
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ATTEND A COACHING SCHOOL 
IN THE WEST 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 


Alamosa, Colorado, June 12-18 
Ron Crawford, Director 
Tuition: $25.00 
weer Cari Snavely, Lynn Waldorf, Clair Bee, Vadal Peterson, Frank Gramor, Eddy 
We. 


See advertisement page 67, April issue 








COLORADO COLLEGE 


Colorado Springs, Colevade, June 6-10 
Alli: son Binns, 
Tlition: $25.00. y 7 i os $25. 
STAFF: Frank Leahy, Moose ~g sR, on Early 


See advertisement page 68 


=| 





COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 


Denver, _Calerode, August 24-26 
c. — Don R. DesCombes and Ed Flint, Directors 
Tonnes 5.00 YZ 


idents—free: others—$. 
STAFF: faatty Bell, Ed Hickey 








See advertisement page 62 


COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF 


Boulder, Colorado, June 17-July 22, July 25-August 26 % 
Harry G. Carison, Director e 
Tuition: per term—residents, $27.50; others, $55.50 
STAFF: Dallas Ward, Forrest Cox, Frank Potts, V. K. Brown, Charles Vavra, Frank 
Prentup, Roland Balch 





MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mi: la, Montana, July 25-30 y 
Clyde w. Hubbard, Director e 
Tuition: $10.00 
STAFF: Adolph Rupp, Ted Shipkey 


WASHINGTON STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHES ASSN. 


Seattie, Wash. Aug. 22-27 
A. 3. Lindquist, Director 
reiiens Members, free; others, $10.00 
. ig af? Bud Wilkinson, Frosty Cox, Jack Mooberry, 
. Vv. 





See advertisement page 56 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Logan, Utah, iyne | 610 : 10 
Tuition: $10 
STAFF: ry Waldorf, Ed Hickey, Roland Logan 





ELE advertisement page 50 


WYOMING, UNIVERSITY OF 


Snow Range Summer Camp, Wyoming, August 8-13 
= ng fue. Director See advertisement page 65 


STAFF: To be announced ” : 


Baas 
QO@ ( eS ‘ 


| 
IDAHO STATE COACHES ASSN. I N T H E S Oo U T F 
Boise, Idaho, sage 8-13 ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF 1 
STAFF: Te be be announced T | , Alab , August 15-19 e 








H. D. Drew, Director 

Tuition: None 

STAFF: Don Faurot, University of Alabama Staff, 
basketball coach to be announced. 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 
A. s. Gaither, Director 





Dates and staff to be announced. 


(3,) GEORGIA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Atlanta, Georgia, August 15-20 

Dwight Keith, Director 

Tuition: Members—free; others—$15.00 


STAFF: Frank Leahy, Wallace Butts, Cari Snavely, Bill / 
Hartman, “Shorty” Doyal, M. C. Page, Adolph Ruop, 
Clyde Littlefield, “‘Duke’’ Wyre i 





HOT SPRINGS COACHING SCHOOL NX 


Hot Springs +g Park, Arkansas, August 1-6 
Joe Dildy, Director / 
STAFF: Frank Leahy, Matty Bell, john Barnhill, Clair j 
Bee, Gene Lambert. 4 


See advertisement page 27 


* 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 4 
LOUISIANA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. Peterburg, Virginie. 2 Slectar / 
New Orleans, Lovisiona, August 10-13 Tuitlen: } BR nay - Tie: Renther 5 


Woodrow Director 

Tuition: 2.00." ‘$5.00 and $10. 

STAFF: Matty Bell, Blair Ed Diddle, Bill Dayton, 
ka and staff. 


MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Murray, Kentucky, June 10, 11 
Roy Stewart, Director 


Henry Fri 
OKLAHOMA COACHING SCHOOL 
Oklahoma City, Chichoam, Angust 15-19 


futtes: 000 STAFF: | Eliot, Ed Hickey 6 
STAFF: Matty Bell, others to be announced \ 
Lat aby aig COACHES = NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF / 


Beaumont, ome August 1-5 
L. MeCon 


achie, Director Chapel Hill, North Carolina, July 25-30 
Futtion Members—$10.00; others—$15.00 Tom Scott, Director 7 
STAFF Fauret, Harry E. Smith, J. Russell STAFF: Carl Snavely, Tom Scott, P. A. Fetzer, Bunn Heart, By) 
ae tae ee OS ee ee Set Ee, R. A. White \ 
je o, 


See advertisement page 61 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLS LISTED ON PAGE 46 


IN THE EAST 


i 


 Eddig 


EASTERN PENNA. COACHES ASSN. 


East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania, June 20-24 
Marty Baldwin, Director 
Tuition: Pennsylvania coaches—$35.00; others—$38.00 
STAFF: Wallace Butts, Charles Caldwell, Bob Higgins, Ben 
Carnevale, my oy Gelbert, “Duke” Wyre 


, advertisement page 63 
{ & SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
e | Springfield, Massachusetts, July 6 — August 9 


Tuition: To be announced 
STAFF: Aldo “Buff’’ Donelli, Vadal Peterson, Ethan Alien, 
Emil Von Elling 


See advertisement page 62, April issue 


(9.) WEST VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF 

. Morgantown, West Vote, June 27 — August 1 
F. J. Holter, Direc 

\ Tuition: Residents $5. 00 per hour; out of state—$7.00 per hour 


STAFF: Dud Degroot, Wes Fesler, Lee Patton, John Lawther, 
Chick Davies, Art Smith, Steve Harrick, Duke Wyre 


( PENN STATE COLLEGE 
10 State College, Pennsylvania, three separate sessions 
\ — 


For information write: Director of Summer Sessions, Room 110, 
ee ee tne page 58, March issue 


1 JIN THE MIDDLE WEST 


FREMONT COACHING SCHOOL 


roan: Michigan, August — 26 
L. J. Gottschall, Direct 
Tuition: $6.50 
STAFF: Adolf Rupp, Cabby O'Neil, Bob Quiring,Floyd Eby, 
Harry Newman 
See advertisement page 58 


DOANE COLLEGE COACHING SCHOOL 
(not shown on map 


Crete, Nebraska, July 25-29 
Jim Dutcher, Director 
Tuition $15.00, Board and Room $10.00 
STAFF: “Biggie’’ Munn, ‘Howie’ Odell, Bill Glassford, 
Eddie Hickey, Frank Cramer 


INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 


Logansport, Indiana, August 8-10 
Cliff Wells, Director 
Tuition: $12.00 
STAFF: oe Hinkle, Larry Hobbs, E. po Case and others 


Clair advertisement 


IOWA HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC A ASSN. 


Tempter Park, Spirit Lake, lowa, August 15-19 
Lyle T. Quirn, Director 
Tuition: lowa coaches—$15.00; others—$22.50 
STAFF: To be announced 


KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSN. 


Topeka, Kansas, August 22-26 
E. A. Thomas, Director 
Tuition: $10. 

STAFF: To ~ announced 


MINNESOTA COACHES ASSN. 
Mi , August 22-24 


H. > Peterson, Director 
Tuition: Members free, others $10.00 
STAFF: Bernie Bierman, Osborne Cowles 





onl MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY OF 


Columbia, Missouri, June 16-18 
Don Faurot, Director 
STAFF: watty Bell, Don Faurot, Wiiber Stalcup, Tom Botts, 


BETHANY COLLEGE 


Bethany, West Virginia, August 15-19 
John J. Knight, Director 
Tuition: $ 15.00 
STAFF: To be announced 


COLBY COLLEGE 


Waterville, Maine, June 16-18 
Elisworth W. Millett, Director 
Tuition: $17.00 
STAFF: Adolph Rupp, Arthur Valpey 


See advertisement page 70 


CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF 


Storrs, Connecticut, August 22-25 
George Van ‘Bibber, Director 
Tuition: $10.00 
STAFF: Carl Snavely, George James, J. 0. Christian, Howard Hobson, 
Hugh Greer, Frank Kavanagh, John Squires 


See advertisement page 66 


EDINBORO COACHING SCHOOL 


Edinboro, Ponnsytvenia, August 9-12 e 
Jim Hyde, 
Tuition: Yes 00 O including room and board 
STAFF: Charles Caldwell, Rex Enright, Princeton University staff and 
South Carolina University staff 


See advertisement page 69 


EW YORK BASKETBALL COACHING SCHOOL 


Hancock, New York, August 18-20 
John E. Sipos, Director 
Tuition: $10.00 
STAFF: Howard Hobson, Marion Crawley and others 


See advertisement June issue 


NEW YORK STATE COACHING SCHOOL 


Rochester, New York, August 22-27 
Philip J. Hammes, Director (Proctor H. S., Utica) 
Tuition: $35.00 (includes board and room) 
Staff: Ray Eliot, Rip Engle, Adolph Rupp, Howard Hobson, Joe MeDaniels 








See advertisement page 56 




















NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSN. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Dates and Staff to be announced 


NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Lincoln, Nebraska, June 7 - July 16, June 7 - July 30 
Louis E. Means, Director 
Tuition: Summer school fees 
STAFF: V. W. Lapp, Bill Glassford, Harry Good, L. E. Meane, 
Cc. E. Miller, Hollie Lepley 


OHIO HIGH SCHOOL COACHING SCHOOL 


Massillon, Ohio, August 9-13 
Charles Mather, Director 
Tuition: Members—$5.00; others—$10.00 
STAFF: Sid Gillman, Joe Madro, Wes Fesler, Esco Sarkkinen, 
Stu Holcomb; Jack Mollenkopf, Jack Blott, Frank Murray 


See advertisement page 54 


WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSN. 


Madison, Wisconsin, August 15-20 
Tuition: Members—$1.00; Others—$10.00 
STAFF: tvy Williamson ard staff, Adolph Rupp, Wisconsin High 
sehool coaches 


See advertisement page 64 


WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF 


Madison, Wisconsin, June 24-August 19 
Harold A. Metzen, Director 
He —- a write: Director of Summer Session, 
ba vee’, dver ieiment page 68, March issue 


KANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF 


Lawrence, Kansas, June 13-25, June 27-July 26 
E. C. Quigley, Henry A. Shenk, Directors 
Tuition: ar university fees 
STAFF: J. V. Sikes, Phog Allen 


ees 
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1 4 NORTHERN MICHIGAN COACH- 
« ING SCHOOL 


Marquette, Michigan, August 8-12 


Cc. V. Money, Director 

Tuition: $15.00 (includes board and room) 

STAFF: “Biggie” Munn, Ozzie Cowles, Six Michi- 
gan Coaches 


ARIZONA COACHES ASSOCIATION 
Flagstaff, Arizonia, August 15-20 

Nick Ragus, Director 

Tuition: To be announced 


STAFF: .Lynn Waldorf, Bob Winslow, Fred Enke, 
“Pop” MeKale 


CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP AND SCHOOL 
San Luis Obispo, California, August 1-12 
H. Meacham, Director 


: $7. 
: Lynn Waldorf, Everett Dean, Lawson Little, 
Jonn Thompson, Jess Hill 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COACHING 
SCHOOL 
Billings, Montana, July 18-23 

Herb J. eae. Director 


Tuition: $25. 
STAFF: Lynn Waldorf, Ed Hickey 


UTAH COACHES ASSN. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 15-20 


Don Dixon, Director 


Tuition: $15.00 
STAFF: Dutch Meyer, Jim Aiken, Clair Bee 


SOUTH 


SOUTH CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


Columbia, South Carolina, August 4-10 
H H. Hedgepath, Director 

Tuition: $7.50 members; $15.00 non-members 
STAFF: Carl Snavely, Lee Patton 


TENNESSEE ATHLETIC ASSN. 


Knoxville, Tennessee, July 27-30 
Farmer Johnson, Director 
Tuition: $10.00 
STAFF: Herman Hickman, Bob Neyland 


VIRGINIA COACHES ASSN. 


Blacksburg, Virginia, ,August 17-20 
W. L. Younger, Director 
Tuition: Free for members,others $10.00 
yt pd | Guepe, R. C. MeNeish, Rube MeCray, 


Morton, Dick Esleeck and others 


MIDDLE WEST 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
Normal, Illinois, June 14-16 
oward J. Hancock, Director 
: Free 


Bernie Bierman, Paul Christman, Eddie 


AFF: 
Hickey, Otte Vogel, George Bresnahan 


LOWER MICHIGAN COACHING 

SCHOOL 

Mount Pleasant, Michigan, August 15-19 
D. P. Rose, Director 
Tuition: $15.00 (includes room and board) 
STAFF: To be announced 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Carbondale, Illinois, August 22-24 
Glenn A. Martin, Director 
Tuition: Free 
STAFF: Don Faurot, Hank tba, Burt ingwersen.... 


SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN. 


Huron, South Dakota, August 16-19 


R. M. Walseth, Director 
Tuition: Free 
STAFF: Ev Shelton, Ray Duncan, Lioyd Stein 


4c 


Football Fundamentals: 


Blocking 


By DUKE GREENICH 
Football Coach, Cocoa, Florida, Public Schools 


OACHES in thé various sections 
ier the United States and even 
within the states or conferences, have 
widely differing opinions as to what 
formation or style of play is the 
best. All systems of football have 
their strong points as well as their 
weaknesses. If they didn’t we would 
not have the competitive spirit on 
the field of play. To say that one 
system is better than another is a 
futile and unfounded contention. 


The success of any system or for- 
mation in football lies in the ability 
of a coach to get across to his play- 
ers the basic fundamentals of foot- 
ball. On offense the basic require- 
ment that must be observed is 
BLOCKING. Without blocking, no 
system or formation will work. A 
coach may have an ideal trap play 
but if he does not have the block- 
ers to pull out of the line or the half- 
backs to block the opponent his 
trap plays are of no use. So many 
times offensive teams will maneuver 
the ball into position and have ex- 
cellent deceptive plays which spring 
the ball-carrier through a hold only 
to have him stopped by the line- 
backers or halfbacks because of the 
failure of the players to execute 
proper downfield blocking. 


Using the Correct Block 


Many boys like to block yet they 
miss their assignments when we know 
that they are good blockers. Some 
coaches begin to feel that they are 
“gold-bricking”, but the truth is that 
they do not know how to execute 
the right type of block at the proper 
time and place. They may use a 
shoulder block when a_hip-block 
would have been more effective. Or 
they might use a right-shoulder block 
driving the defensive man into the 
ball-carrier instead of executing a 
left-shoulder block to drive the de- 
tensive man out of the path of the 
ball-carrier. A blocker may hesitate 
one tenth of a second in deciding 
what type of block to execute, con- 
sequently, the ball-carrier goes by 
him and is tackled. Many other cases 


could be recalled as to why plays 
did not function as they should. 

More concentration and work in 
practices on blocking will produce 
more substantial yardage than ail 
the black magic of trickery and de- 
ception. Allotting more time to work 
on blocking in the practice session 
should pay big dividends in first 
downs and touchdowns. Teaching 
the boys the various types and styles 
of blocking not only will help win 
games but will give the boys satis- 
faction in executing the blocks cor- 
rectly and with good form. If a boy 
cannot achieve success using the ac- 
cepted form his form or style should 
be altered so that he can perform 
and execute in a comfortable way 
that will give him self-confidence in 
the execution of the maneuver. In 
the three-point stance, to make a boy 
spread his feet 20” apart, drop his 
right foot back of his left foot, and 
place the left hand down instead of 
the right hand, all because the Ail- 
American Tackle of last year did, is 
the wrong interpretation. Form 
should be adapted to the physical 
properties of a player. 

Team success depends on every- 
one fulfilling his assignment to the 
limit. One man missing his assign- 
ments may mean the difference be- 
tween a gain or loss. Any man missing 
a block, makes the single wing, 
double wing, short punt, or T forma- 
tion look bad. All eleven men ex- 
ecuting their assignments well, makes 
the single wing, double wing, short 
punt, or T look like the best. 

The best system or formation is 
the one that has the blockers to clear 
the path for the ball-carrier. 





UKE GREENICH played varsity foot- 

ball, basketball and baseball at the 
University of Mississippi before graduat- 
ing in 1943. He played with the Chicago 
Bears in 1944 until a knee injury forced 
him to retire. He coached at Home Mili- 
tary School, Woodstock, Iilincis and at 
Jonesville, Michigan before going to his 
present post. 
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Why Compromise on 


SAFETY? 


Your football players can have the SAME SAFETY as the Army, Navy and 


Marines. DEMAND .. . the RIDDELL SAFETY SUSPENSION Helmet. 


4 PS es 


ONLY RIDDELL gives you the SAME 
suspension which is used in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. This is pat- 
ented by RIDDELL. 


ONLY RIDDELL supplies a helmet that 
has proved its merit in yeers of foot- 


ball service. 





Thousands of football players, wear- 
ing RIDDELL SAFETY SUSPENSION 
Helmets suffered NO serious head in- 


juries. 


RIDDELL SAFETY SUSPENSION Hel- 
mets, because of their durability, are 
the least expensive of all football 


helmets. 


ONLY RIDDELL helmets give full safe- 
ty. .. . which every football player 


deserves. 


PLACE YOUR 
ORDERS NOW ATHLETIC SHOES ge 

FROM YOUR Ps aati _ 
RIDDELL aaa poe 
Sa\iiiee JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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[\ _— ATHLETIC SOCKS 
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BUY DIRECT ©@ BIG VALUE 


CHAMPION 
KNITWEAR CO. 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


ATHLETIC KNITWEAR 
SPECIALIZED FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 
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NEW BOOKS 


Notre Dame Football, by Frank 
Leahy. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. New York. Two hundred forty- 
four pages. $2.25. 

This book completely expounds 
Frank Leahy’s coaching system as used 
at Notre Dame. Not only are the 
mechanics of the system fully covered 
but the coaching philosophy itself is 
explained. 

The first chapter, entitled “Get To 
Know Your Players”, divulges the 
traits and characteristics that coach 
Leahy looks for in his players as well 
as how the preliminary practice ses- 
sions are organized. Chapter two ex- 
plains the advantages, the requisites 
and basic fundamentals of the Notre 
Dame T formation. Subsequent chap- 
ters explain numerous plays in great 


| detail. 


The second half of the book an- 
alyzes each position very fully. Be- 
ginning with the all-important posi- 
tion of the quarterback, the author 
discusses every phase of the position 
including both his technical body 
movements and his use of strategy. 
Similar chapters are devoted to all the 
other positions. 

The final chapters discuss punt and 
kick-off returns, defensive football, 
pass defense, pre-game warm-up and 
how to watch a football game. 

There are fine illustrations and 
many excellent diagrams. This is a 
well-written and thorough explica- 
tion of Notre Dame football. 


The Bike Web Coaches and Trainers 
Handbook. Published by the Bike 
Web Company. For free copies write 
to the Bike Web Company, Depart- 
ment PB-1, 2500 South Dearborn, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. . 


This new, revised handbook fea- 
tures illustrated basketball drills by 
Cliff Wells, basketball coach at 
Tulane University. He stresses build- 
ing basketball skill on a solid founda- 
tion of fundamentals and the text is 
augmented with diagrams and illustra- 
tions. 

The handbook also contains eight 
pages of the latest taping technique 
which shows correct taping instruc- 
tions for most athletic injuries by 
means of clear, descriptive photo- 


graphs. 


1949 Baseball Record Book. Pub- 
lished by the Bike Web Company. 
For free copies write to the Bike Web 
Company, Department PB-2, 2500 
South Dearborn, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


This book is edited by a famous 





baseball statistician and contains 32 
pages of Major League batting, field- 
ing, pitching and baserunning rec- 
ords. The book contains answers to 
many questions that occur to all base- 
ball fans. 


Short Cuts To Finding and Organiz- 
ing Research Problems, by George 
M. Gloss, 2121 Virginia Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D. C. Price: $1.00. Cop- 
ies available from the author. 


This is an outline which lists the 
steps and procedures in writing a 
paper on some phase of health, physi- 
cal education and recreation. Mimeo- 
graphed on regular 814 x 11 notebook 
paper, there are blanks which the 
student fills in as he works along. By 
following the outline the student will 
be sure to get all the information 
necessary in making a thorough study 
of the topic mentioned above. A com- 
plete reference of texts and related 
periodicals as well as other sources of 
information are given. 


The Yankees by John Durant. Pub- 
lished by Hastings House. New York. 
One hundred twenty-two pages. $2.95 


This is a pictorial history of the 
New York Yankees from 1903, when 
they played their first game, to the 
present. Such baseball immortals as 
Wee Willie Keeler, Bob Shawkey, 
Cary Mays, Babe Ruth, Aaron Ward, 
Lou Gehrig, Tony Lazzeri, Bill Dick- 


ey and many others are vividly 
brought to mind again. 
The illustrations tell the story. 


Many shots of all the stars furnish 
even the neophyte Yankee rooter 
with a complete panorama of the 
club’s history. 


The Dictionary of Sports, Edited and 
prepared by Parke Cummings. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc. New York. Five hundred and 
seventy-two pages. $7.50 


This volume contains definitions 
of 9000 terms in sports. A text of 
400,000 words defines and clarifies 
these terms settling numerous argu- 
ments on the technical aspects of 
outdoor and spectator sports. It has 
been estimated that 80 per cent of 
these definitions cannot be found in 
any standard dictionary. 

An unusual appendix lists terms 
classified by sport and gives box- 
scores, tournament procedure, sum- 
maries and charts. Cross-indexing 
and 120 specially prepared illustra 
tions of equipment and officials’ sig 
nals are also included. 
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Football coaches who 
demand the finest? in 


say O’Shea! 


Since 1918 — over three decades 
—the name O’Shea has 

stood for superlative style, 

quality, long service and satisfaction 
in custom tailored athletic wear. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO ORDER! 

Send your dealer your specifications now 

to insure delivery before the start 

of your playing schedule. NOW is the time to 


9 


Modern Design Free-Action Functional Features 


in a complete line of 


JERSEYS ° PANTS . SHOULDER, HIP and KIDNEY PADS 
and OTHER ATHLETIC PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS e 1860 N. WILMOT AVE. e CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 


for MAY, 1949 











WASHINGTON STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 


Football, Basketball, Track, Baseball 
CLINIC 
and 


ALL STAR FOOTBALL GAME 
at 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


AUGUST 22-27 


FACULTY 


BUD WILKINSON — FOOTBALL 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
FROSTY COX — BASKETBALi 
Univ. of Colorado 
JACK MOOBERRY — TRACK 
Washington State Col. 

H. V. PORTER — FOOTBALL 
RULES INTERPRETATION 
PANEL DISCUSSION — BASEBALL 


leader to be announced 


TUITION 
FREE TO ALL MEMBERS 
NON MEMBERS $10.00 


For further information write: 
A. J. LINDQUIST 
SEATTLE 22, WASH. 





GARFIELD H. 5S. 


Paddleball 


By RODNEY J. GRAMBEAU 
Assistant Intramural Director, University of Michigan 


ADDLEBALL players are con- 
D vinced that paddleball is here to 
stay. Since its origin in 1930 it has 
continued to gain in popularity and 
at present it is played in many high 
schools, colleges, universities, ath- 
letic clubs and Y.M.C.A.’s through- 
out the United States. 

The game was originated by Earl 
Riskey, present Intramural Director 
at the University of Michigan. Pad- 
dle tennis was popular at the Uni- 
versity at the time and it was while 
using paddle tennis equipment in 
a handball court that Mr. Riskey 
conceived the idea for paddleball. 
After much experimentation with 
different sized paddles and various 
types of balls he decided on the kind 
now being used. He then established 
the playing rules for the game. 

Paddleball may be played by two, 
three, or four players playing singles, 
cut-throat, or doubles respectively. 











WEED and FEED 


IN JUST ONE EASY 
TIME SAVING OPERATION 


This year use Scotts WEED & FEED. It’s 
a safe, dry compound that can be quickly 
applied with a power or hand spreader. 
Then, in only a few weeks, lawns and park- 
ways will be rid of dandelions, plaintain, 
etc., and the grass will be healthier, green- 
er. There is no better or easier way to 
achieve beautiful weed free turf. Write 
today for prices on your acreage require- 
ments. 


© M Seal = SONS CO 
120 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 


also Palo Alto, California 


A Scot@a. \AWN CARE PRODUCT 





The game is played very similar to 
squash racquets, but the playing 
rules are strictly handball. The ball, 
| which is larger than both handball 
| and squash balls, makes for a speed- 
ier style of play. In contrast to hand- 
ball, a paddleball player does not 
need to develop his left hand but 
can hit the ball backhanded with 
the paddle. This makes the game 
much easier for beginners to learn. 
A thorough workout in a short time 





and a highly competitive form of 
participation is enjoyed by competi- 
tors in this excellent sport. 

The game is played on either a 
four-wall or single-wall handbail 
court. The court is divided in the 
center by a 2% inch solid line run- 
ning from side to side. This is called 
the “short” line. Five feet in front 
of this is a similar line known as the 
“service” line. The area between the 
lines is designated as the serving 
box. The server must stand between 
these two lines while serving the 
ball (See drawing). 

Playing equipment for paddleball 
consists of a wooden paddle and a 
rubber ball. The paddle should be 
15 inches long, seven inches wide 
and have rounded edges. It is one- 
Nalf inch thick. A cord, which is 
placed around the wrist, should be 
attached to the handle end to pre- 
vent the paddle from slipping out 
of the player’s possession. The han- 
dle should be trimmed to ordinary 
hand size. The ball should be ap- 
proximately 24 inches in diameter. 
A tennis ball with the outside cover 
removed proves very satisfactory. 

Following are the playing rules 
and scoring for paddleball as well 
as some helpful playing’ hints as pre- 
pared by Mr. Riskey: 

First serve — The player who comes 
closest to the floor when throwing 








FRONT WALL 





SIDEWALL 








| SERVICE LINE 





SERVICE BOX 


SHORT LINE 
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‘the ball to the front wall has his 
choice of serving or receiving. 

The server — To serve, the player 
must stand in the serving area be- 
tween the short-line and the service 
line. He must bounce the ball and 
then bat it on the first bounce 
against the front wall. If he misses 
the ball he is out. If the ball. hits 
ny other part of the court before 
hitting the front wall the server is 
out. To be in play the ball must 
iit the front wall and rebound across 
he short-line before striking the 
floor. 

If the server’s first ball does not 
o over the short-line it is called a 
short.” The. receiver may play a 
“short” if he so desires. Itwo succes- 

e “shorts” put the server out. 

If the server’s ball goes on the 
ly from the front wall to the back 
vall it is a “long”. The receiver may 
lay a “long” if he so desires. ‘I'wo 
successive “longs” or a short and a 
ong put the server out. It is con- 
idered a “short” when a_ player's 
yartner is hit by a served ball while 
standing in the server’s zone. 

In doubles a player should stand 
between the short-line and the ser- 
vice line and as close to the wall 
is possible when his partner is serv- 
ing. Receivers assume a position on 
each side of the court about four 
feet from the back wail. The team 
that serves first decides which of its 
players shall start the service. This 
player is always the first server when 
his team comes in to serve. 

At the start of the game the team 
serving first is allowed only one 
down, but thereafter both players on 
each team serve until put out. The 
same order of serving must be kept 
throughout the game. 

Returns — After the ball is served 
the opponent must return the ball 
to the front wall. The ball may be 
played on the fly or first bounce but 
must strike the front wall after it is 
returned before hitting the floor. If 
the returned ball hits an opponent 
before it hits the front wall it is 
out of play and must be played over 
without penalty. Should the ball hit 
the front wall and the floor at the 
same time it counts as a miss. If there 
is any doubt it should be played over. 

In doubles the ball may not be 
played again after it has been touched 
by a partner. Hitting a partner with 
the ball counts as a miss for that 
side. 

Hinders — Having hit the ball a 
player must avoid interfering with 
his opponent. It is considered a hind- 
r and play is repeated:— 
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REDUCING SHIRTS by gman — 
Worn in place of old fashioned sweat 
shirts. This lightweight shirt is epoca 
designed to keep heat in and cold 
out, thereby removing the po: of 
chills and consequent soreness 
tplagues conditioning athletes. Cut like a 
shirt with dr at 


neck ond elastic at wrists. 
Cut extra full for freedom 
of movement. 

























































WARMUP JACKETS a Hodgman 
—A Lightweight. win jproot jacket 
for ck ““warm-up” in sports of 





all kinds. Gets player warm, keeps 
him warm but does not cause ex- 
cessive rspiration. Made from 
» genuine Nylon with a thin coating 
of: Heogeene which contains no 
rubber. Zi per front. Pleated back 
provides of extra fullness. 







































HOODED CAPES by Hodg- 
~~ — — — 
windproof capes have been 
designed for free Cent 
tion play. gad “out ‘lame 
to get in out o 
quickly. Made of B~- non 
ose. extra —ae = o¢ 
rubberized ~_ 
to a blanket 
terial. Fully cut. ining mee 
of colors. 






































SIDELINE PARKAS by Hodgman — 
Made to meet requirements of 7 ochool, 
college and LD ag teams. Dur- 
ably made extra strong. vat dyed 
rubberized fabric doubled to a heavy 
ee a. Fully cut with large 
skirt leg warmth when 
por Ay "bees 4 slash pockets, nickeled- 
rustproof buckles in front. 


WRITE FOR NEW ATHLETIC CATALOG 


HODGMAN 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Framingham, Mass. 
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FIRST CHOICE—YEAR AFTER YEAR 


“KANTLEEK” Bladders, used in most official 
footballs, are the first choice of manufacturers, 
coaches and players. Specially shaped to conform 
to the ball casing, they are compounded to with- 
stand great and sudden pressure. Tough and long- 
living, these bladders have the patented all-rubber 
“KANTLEEK’’* valve — positive assurance 


against loss of ai~! 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


* Patented \lll 














1. If a player is inadvertently pre- 
vented by an opponent from playing 
the ball. 

2. If a player cannot avoid being 
hit by a ball because of the position 
of his opponent. 

3. If a person, because of fear of 
hitting his opponent, refrains from 
striking the ball. 

4. If a player in the act of strik 
ing touches his opponent with hi 
paddle. 

No hinder is allowed however o1 
any strike by a player:— 

1. When he actually touches or is 
touched by his opponent. 

2. When the striker could hav 
made a good return. 

8. If the interference is merely 
with his vision. 

(Note: Most hindrances occur as 
the result of a player attempting to 
go around his opponent to get at 
the ball. If such an attempt is made 
he cannot change his course and 
charge into his opponent.) 

The server wins a point if the 
receiving side fails to return the 
ball. Only the serving team can 
score points. A game consists of 
twenty-one points. There is no such 
thing as a deuce game. A match con 
sists of the best two out of three 
games. 

If the receiver fails to return the 
ball it is a point for the server. If 
the server fails to return the ball he 
is down. 

When the first server is down it 
is called “one down”. Thereafter it 
becomes “two down” and “side out”. 

1. Find out your opponents weak 
ness and play it. 

2. Rather than attempt a “kill” 
on every ball, try an occasional pass- 
ing shot. It will prove to be effective. 

3. Over-anxiousness to hit the ball 
is the cause of many errors. 

4. Vary your game; don’t play 
the same way all the time. 

5. Get a snap of the wrist on 
both the forehand and backhand. Do 
not use a rigid wrist. 

6. Timing is very important. Time 
your starts, stops, and hitting. 

7. How well that old expression 
applies to paddleball; — “Hit ‘em 
where they ain’t.” 

8. Have an effective serve for it 
is through the medium of the serv 
that you make points. 

9. The position of the feet when 
striking the ball is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

10. Controlled speed is very valu- 
able but speed isn’t worth much 
without control. 
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Football Camp 


By GEORGE KATCHMER 
Coach, Newport, Pennsylvania, Union High School 


N RECENT years the trend in the 
[ fieia of high school football has 
been to get at least one week of train- 
in at a camp away from home. The 
movement has been a must for the 
larger schools because the advantages 
in having the boys at a camp are sig- 
nificant. As one coach described it, 
“One week at camp is worth three at 
home.” 

All coaches are aware of the many 
advantages of having their squad at a 
camp miles away from home where 
they eat, drink, and sleep football. 
[here are no outside interferences, 
especially from the home. Small 
schools which practice at home usual- 
ly have squads that number anywhere 
from eighteen to thirty-five boys. It is 
difficult to have the whole squad at 
practice every day since boys stay 
away with various excuses. As a re- 
sult many of them do not get the pro- 
per conditioning: instructions and 
fundamentals covered the day before 
have to be repeated, etc. The prob- 
lems encountered in the conditioning 
and pre-season training period are 
numerous. The biggest is getting the 
complete squad out for practice every 
day. 

Many will say that with proper dis- 
cipline a coach can have them present 
every day. This is not true. Many 
a boy misses practice because of some 
chore at home which has to be carried 
out. I have had boys miss practice 
because they had farm work to do, or 
had to pick coal. Others missed be- 
cause the workout the day before was 
too tough and they were stiff. The 
latter can be eliminated from the 
squad, but when a coach has only a 
limited number to start with he can- 
not be 'too hasty. These same boys, 
once they get into shape, usually turn 
out to be good players. 

Here is where the advantage of a 
football camp is evident. A coach can 
get his whole squad away from home 
where there will be no home chores, 
where the lazy will have to work, and 
conditioning and fundamentals can 
be taught without interruption be- 
cause the boys will know: that they are 
there for a week of nothing but foot- 
ball, football, and more football. 

Camps are possible even for the 
smallest schools. Their expenses 
can be cut to less than $100, depend- 
ing upon the ingenuity of the coach 
and the co-operation of the squad. 
The smallest schools can afford this. 
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The first step is to find a location, 
one with housing facilities and a place 
to practice. As far as the practice field 
is concerned, even the poorest can be 
improved and made useable by the 
squad. We converted a stony old soft- 
ball field into a very practical practice 
area by having the boys do a stone- 
picking job the day before our first 
workout. 

Any location that has had housing 
facilities will meet sanitary require- 
ments. Water will be near by, garbage 
can be burned or buried and toilet 
facilities, if not available, can be as- 
sembled quickly. 

The best location to look for will 
be hunting camps that are run by 
sportsmen from one’s own town. If 
one can be found it will probably be 
offered for nothing. Other sites be- 
side hunting camps are state parts, 
scout camps, church camps, etc. Per- 
haps a large tent or several smaller 
tents may be borrowed. 

The next item to take care of 
food. This, one may fear, is the big 
problem. Actually it is the simplest 
one. This is how I overcame this 
problem. I planned a menu for a 
whole week by enlisting the aid of 
women in town who told me how 
much food per boy would be needed 
each day. When I had this informa- 
tion I computed the requirements for 
a week which would give us a daily 
menu of cereal, eggs, toast, fruit, 
butter, jam and milk for breakfast; 
cold cuts, cheese, boiled weiners, 
beans, peas, left-over ham and chicken, 
butter, potatoes, chocolate milk, fruit 
punch and fruit for lunch; spaghetti 
(first night), canned chicken, baked 
ham, roast, salmon patties, potatoes, 
assorted vegetables, butter, jam, choco- 
late milk or plain milk, fresh toma- 
toes, celery or lettuce, etc. for supper. 

I wrote this data down on the 
blackboard and on a chart I had 
drawn up. Next I held a meeting of 
the boys. I showed them the list and 
explained that to go to camp 
they would have to help by con- 
tributing something in the way of 
food; mainly the non-perishable goods 
listed on the board. The other items 
like ham, roast, etc. could be donated 
by the boys’ parents if they volun- 
teered the item. I asked the boys to 
look. over the list, then go home and 
ask their parents what they could con- 
tribute. The answer was an oversub- 
scription of everything I had asked for. 





LEADING COACHES 


ATHLETIC RECTORS 


CIM LE 


JAMES F. HYDE 
Athletic Director 
Erie Academy 
High School 
Erie, Pa. 


ERNIE CRAUMER 
Athletic Director 
and Football Coach 
Corning Free Academy 
Corning, N. Y. 


JOHN J. CONSOLATI 
Athletic Director 
and Football Coavh 
Lee High School 
Lee, Mass. 


Are Martéa Boosters 


If your athletic equipment has 
been in the locker. since the 
close of the football season or 
Spring training, protect your 
investment from _ deterioration, 
mildew by having MARBA clean, 
sanitize and restore your equip- 
ment to perfect condition, 


* Letters of recommendation on file. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for information 


425-31 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO 1, N. Y 
Phone Cleveland 0901 








OHIO HIGH SCHOOL 
Football Coaches 
Association 


4th Annual Coaching School 
Aug. 9 to 13 Massillon, Ohio 


Featuring the Nation’s Largest 
Coaching School Staff 


. Ohio State 
_. Cincinnati 
_.. Purdue 
Marquette 

_ Columbia 
Pennsylvania 
Michigan 
Purdue 

. Ohio State 
Cincinnati 


Wes Fesler 

Sid Gillman 

Stu Holcomb 
Frank Murray 
Charles Barrett 
Rae Crowther 
Jack Blot? __ 
Jack Mollenkopf 
Esco Sarkkinen 
Joe Madro 


and 
20 Other Ohio College Coaches 
TUITION 
$10, members $15, non-members 
Ohio All-Star Game—Aug. 13 
For registration or information write: 


CHARLES MATHER 
Washington High School, Massillon, Ohio 

















BASEBALL 
COACHING 
KIT 


COACH’S NOTEBOOK 
$1.00 plus 10c Postage 


Pitching & Batting Hints—Defensive Team Tactics— 
Batting Cage, Backstop & Electric Scoreboard Con- 
struction, Ete. 


KIT of 21 BOOKLETS 
$2.00 plus 10c Postage 


9 Booklets for Coach & Players Plus 2 Booklets for 
each position. 


for young and old coaches to issue to 


Just the thin 
to prepare them to open the sea- 
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One parent not only donated the ham 
but cooked and brought it to camp 
the day we had planned to have it. 
Our main expense in food was milk. 
We had a twenty-gallon can of skim 
milk delivered every morning. Skim 
milk is cheap and still has the bulk 
food value. Bread and other things 
such as shortening we bought daily 
from a nearby town. 

Although there were outdoor picnic 
fireplaces and a wood stove inside, 
we Lesughe along a bottled gas stove 
and had a tank of gas connected. This 
was of immeasurable help and very 
convenient to our cooks. 

The camp schedule will be a matter 
of one’s own initiative. The coach 
will have to set up meal-time hours, 
policing of quarters, kitchen-police, 
practice sessions which will occur 
morning and afternoon, and the eve- 
ning program that will include some 
sort of recreation, blackboard drills, 
a few movies, and whatever he may 
have in mind for his particular set-up. 

Two main problems will be to find 
suitable cooks and to keep the boys 
from becoming homesick: The latter 
can become very serious if one is not 
careful. The best remedy is to keep the 
boys’ minds occupied at all times. 

Cooks will not be too hard to find. 
There are plenty of ex-G.I.’S in every 
town that know a little about cooking 
or maybe a parent of some boy will 
come along to help out. The meals 
are not going to be fancy. The ham 
will only need slicing and re-heating. 
The canned chicken needs only to be 
heated and every can contains plenty 
of gravy. Other meals can be made to 
fit the talents of your cook. Potatoes 
are no problem and the same applies 
to canned vegetables. 

The coaches who feel they cannot 
go to camp should realize that it is 
possible if they are willing to work to 
that end. Our camp cost us less than 
$200.00 and we had to buy cots, rent 
a cabin, and get bottled gas. If one 
can get a hunters’ camp free, get the 
food donated, etc. the expenses will be 
very small — much less than $100.00. 
Even the small schools can afford that 
amount. 


T Traps 


(Continued from page 12) 


is more demoralizing than a long gain 
on a trap play through the middle of 
the line. Everyone likes to think that 
their defense there is set and tough. 

The main requirements for a good 
series of traps is to have rugged, (per- 
haps not in high school) fast tackles 
and guards who can pull out of the 
line without tipping off the play. 


The. Single Wing 
Offense 


(Continued from page 20) 


Diagrams 5 and 6 the right tackle 
picks up the defensive right tackle 
if he threatens the play. 

In the passing game from this 
single wing the pass protection may 
be the same for the 10, 30, 40 or 80 
series and the same passes may be 
thrown from any of the four series 

In concentrating on the defensive 
left halfback, safety and right half 
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back the passes shown in Diagrams 
7-9 are used. In Diagram 7, if the 
left halfback fades the right end is 
hit; if the left halfback comes up 
the right halfback is hit; if the safe- 
ty aids the left halfback the left end 
is hit. In Diagram 8, if the safety 
retreats the left end is hit; if the 
safety advances the right end is hit; 
if the left halfback aids the safety 
the right end is hit; if the center 
fades the left end runs shallow in- 
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side the defensive center. In Diagram 
9, if the defensive right halfback 
fades or is deep the left end is hit; 
if the defensive right halfback ad- 
vances or is close, the right end is 
hit; if the safety aids the right half- 
back the right halfback is hit. 

Screen passes must be incorporated 
to handle severe rushing from each 
defensive extremity. These may be 
worked from any of the series that 
are utilized. 
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The 1949 NCAA Championships 


(Continued from page 38) 


middle on their weave for a number 
of close-in shots. Illinois used a switch- 
ing defense against this weave and at 
first had trouble stopping the driving 
of Ballantyne, Harper and Crandall. 
They soon become adjusted and were 
effective in stopping this weave dur- 
ing the last part of the first half. 
Oregon State then made an adjust- 
ment in their offense. Instead of de- 
pending upon driving from the weave 
they maneuvered to hit their post 
men more, usually with the latter 
screening for each other to get posi- 
tion. They also depended upon the 
weave to allow Cliff Crandall to pene- 
trate deep with his clever dribbling. 
From any deep position he would 


either pass out or shoot. Crandall 
finished his great collegiate career in 
a blaze of glory, scoring 18 points, 
setting up many plays and checking 
Dwight Eddleman very well the 
second half. 

Diagrams 1 and 2 illustrate some 
of Oregon State’s maneuvers. 

Illinois used a fast break in which 
they cleared the board very fast and 
developed several two-on-one and 
three-on-two situations. On these oc- 
casions they handled the ball brilliant- 
ly and cashed in on their opportun- 
ities. For a delayed offense they set 
up with two men out and three in. 
The guards would usually hit a for- 
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Strong and resilient Lasts longer 


Your pupils can get better all-round results with nylon. 
The four features above add up to longer string life and 
better all-round racket service . . . an unbeatable combi- 
nation. That’s why many instructors and pupils alike agree, 
no other tennis string offers the proved advantages of nylon. 

Have your pupils give it a try. Tell them to look for the 
tag “Strung with Du Pont NYLON” on their new rackets 
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& Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 875, Arlington, N. J. 
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ward and cut by the outside. The 
ball might be returned to the guard 
or faked. The forward might roll 
across the middle or turn and look 
for the post man. The ball was re- 
peatedly passed to Osterkorn in the 
post and he scored very effectively, 
rolling either way for his hook shots. 

The Illinois guards also hit the post 
direct at times, in which case they 
used a split with the guard cutting 
by and the forward crossing. Some 
of the Illinois maneuvers are shown 
in Diagrams $ and 4. 

The Illinois team was a distinct 
credit to Big Ten basketball, display- 
ing balance, fine ball-handling, bril- 
liant speed and rugged backboard 
play. The post play of Osterkorn and 
the all-round floor play and scoring 
of Eddleman were outstanding. For 
Oregon State, beside the brilliant 
Crandal, Ballantyne and Harper 
played fine, driving games and the 
shooting and backboard play of Peter- 
son and Watt excelled. 

Both teams played man-for-man de- 
fenses with Illinois changing men 
against the Oregon State College 
weave. The game was a real treat 
from the standpoint of the spectators. 

The Kentucky-Oklahoma A & M 
game was one in which the fast break 
and free shooting game of the Wild- 
cats was to be tested against the de- 
liberate ball-control game of the 
Aggies. The many coaches present 
as well as many of the fans were anti- 
cipating the contest from this stand- 
point. 

During the first half the Aggies gave 
promise of winning by repeatedly 
working the ball close to the basket 
for shots, but they missed a number 
of such shots and this spelled disaster 
for them. They drove and handled 
the ball deep in offensive territory by 
constantly cutting men off the ball 
to the base line and hitting them as 
they came out or crossed inside. They 
found Kentucky making some mis- 
takes during the first half, but were 
unable to take advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded and went into 
the second half five points behind 
when they could have had a lead 
with reasonably good shooting. 

The second half was a different 
affair in that Kentucky tightened its 
defense to the point where the Aggies 
had very few shots and lost the ball 
repeatedly. The loss of Harris, the 
great Aggie defensive center, on fouls 
early in the second half probably con- 
tributed to this. From that time on 
the A & M club appeared to depend 
largely on hitting Shelton in the post 
and letting him maneuver for shots. 
Although he gave the impression of 
being a fine offensive post man, he 


had little opportunity to score because 
of the sagging defense used by Ken- 
tucky when the ball went to the post. 
Shelton’s maneuvering did result, 
however, in drawing the fifth foul on 
Groza with about five minutes of the 
game remaining. This was too late to 
affect the outcome of the game. The 
Aggies were able to score but two 
field goals during the second half 
against the tight-checking Kentuck- 
ians. 

The Aggies used one set maneuve! 
a number of times during the first 
half. This is shown in Diagram 5. 

The Kentucky Wildcats showed the 
fans all of the speed and brilliance 
that was expected of them. Groza was 
the outstanding star of the game with 
his 25 points as well as his fine de- 
fensive play. He was ably assisted 
by Jones, Line, Beard and Barker, all 
of whom showed why they are nation 
al champions. The club as a whole 
is probably the fastest and quickest 
ever to be seen in the Northwest. 

Kentucky used a fast break at times, 
but depended primarily upon a two- 
out and three-in set-up with Groza in 
the post. The latter’s work was so 
effective that he accounted for a great 
portion of the Wildcat’s scoring, no 
other player making more than two 
field goals. Groza’s scoring was accom- 
plished in part on the break and on 
tip-ins, but primarily from the post. 
He drove well and shot effectively. In 
their set offense Kentucky usually had 
a guard hit a forward on the side and 
cut to the outside. The forward might 
return pass or dribble across the floor, 
before or after faking. On the whole, 
their play was standard with primary 
stress on hitting Groza with a pass in 
the deep post. He takes care of things 
very well after getting the ball near 
the basket. The guards hit Groza 
directly at times and the post-splitting 
maneuver would usually follow. After 
building up a comfortable lead, Ken- 
tucky played carefully during the last 
ten minutes, finishing with a 46-36 
lead. The Kentuckians played a 
strong offensive rebound game 
throughout. 

Diagrams 6 and 7 show the maneu- 
vers of Kentucky. 

The Illinois-Oregon State College 
game was officiated by Hal Lee and 
Tim McCullough of Seattle, while the 
final was worked by Ab Curtis of Fort 
Worth, Texas and Cliff Ogden of 
Kansas. While both games were well 
handled, the need for standardization 
was evident. In the matter of charg- 
ing by dribblers, the Northwest offi- 
cials put much more burden on the 
dribbler than did the visiting officials. 
The latter also allowed much more 
freedom on rebound play. It appears 
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that a great deal could be done in 
the way of standardization of inter- 
pretation if arrangements were made 
to get the commissioners from the 
various parts of the country together 
more often. 


Balancing the T 


(Continued from page 42) 


added in this order: 
|. Descriptive theory of the play 

\. What to achieve 

8. How to achieve it 

signal call of the play 

\. Left version first 

B. Right version next 

Diagramming of play 

\. To the left first 

B. To the right next. 

Discussion by staff and squad 

Field work 

\. Running to left first 

8. Running to right next 
Che value we derived from those 
few plays added at the end was amaz- 
ing. We had no means of measuring 
the percentage of deviation from our 
first pattern, as the bulk of the plays 
were too deeply imbedded as “right 
side” plays in our signal caller's 
minds, but we did see that the plays 
added after we had changed the pro- 
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cedure had a tendency to even out 
considerably more than before. 

We intend to follow the procedure 
used at the end of last season when 
we begin next fall, not in the hope 
of having a left-sided club but that it 
will make our club’s offense more 
evenly balanced. 


Emotion in Athletics 
(Continued from page 26) 


blood sugar, and rise in heart rate. 
The extent of this decline and rise 
appeared to vary little with the extent 
ot fatigue on the part of individuals. 

As a group, the football players 
were aware of comparatively little 
pre-game emotion. Most did not be- 
come particularly excited until just 
before game time. 

As a group, the wrestlers were aware 
of very considerable pre-contest emo- 
tion. The tendency was for emotion 
to build up from slight nervous anti- 
cipation early in the week to extreme 
tension and nervousness a short time 
before actual contact with the oppon- 
ent. Some contestants reported “‘ner- 
vous anticipation” of the wrestling 
season as much as a month in advance 
of the season. All of the wrestlers 
dealt with reported that their sleep 
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was distturbed because of anticipa- 
tion on the nights preceding the 
matches; two men were unable to 
sleep more than three hours per night 
for from one to three nights preceding 
important matches. With the excep- 
tion of one man, the wrestlers found 
it ¢'fficult if not impossible to study 
duving the hours immediately pre- 
ceding matches. By match time they 
usually described themselves as being 
nervous and tense to an extreme. 

In both groups, subjective emo- 
tional reactions are seen to be con- 
sistent with the objective results. 


Conclusions 


In regards to the teams tested, while 
strong pre-contest emotion of the 
nature of fear and anxiety does not 
seem to be a particularly prominent 
factor in football, there is strong in- 
dication that it is of serious import- 
ance in wrestling. 

Although it is impossible to state 
the degree to which the physiological 
test of emotion used in this study was 
valid, it did serve as a more or less 
crude objective measuring stick of in- 
tensity of the emotion reported by 
contestants. (Thus, when a man re- 
ported himself to be “extremely ner- 
vous”, it was possible to observe some- 
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thing of how ar.d to what extent this 
intense feeling was manifesting itself 
physically.) 


Observations 


Diet: while perhaps most football 
players may eat a light meal two to 
three hours before a game without ap- 
parent harmful effect (seven football 
players reported that they felt better 
for competition after a minimum of 
food intake), the wrestlers observed 
consistently felt and performed better 
on an absolute minimum of food in- 
take on the day of a match. (Even 
though such a pre-contest meal is 
consumed with pleasure, its digestion 
will be greatly retarded if taken in 
the presence of such pre-contest ex- 
citement as this study has demon- 


strated.) 


Emotional Drain: excessive _pre- 
match tension on the part of indi- 
vidual wrestlers appears to have a de- 
cided deleterious effect in terms of 
their performance and feeling of well- 
being during and after competition. 
Those wrestlers who demonstrated ex- 
cessive excitement previous to matches 
rarely performed well. However, two 
extremely tense individuals who for 
one reason or another did not experi- 
ence their customary emotional dis- 
turbance before a given match were 
observed to perform in an altogether 
improved manner; i.e., they seemed 
to think more effectively — possibly 
because worry was not serving to im- 
pair control of the higher brain cen- 
ters — their movements on these oc- 
casions showed better direction, 
their endurance seemed greater, 
and they reported less fatigue. 


These factors, while not meas 
ured, emphasize the influence of emo- 
tional drains. It is probable that an 
important factor in coaching wrestling 
should be to remain alert to fear and 
anxiety problems that arise in in. 
dividuals. These problems are often 
carefully concealed and most reluct- 
antly confessed by the contestants. 
(The proportions of these problems 
on the part of some wrestlers may be 
gauged by the fact that two war veter- 
an subjects questioned stated that 
their pre-contest anxiety was somie- 
times as great if not greater than their 
pre-invasion or pre-combat anxiety 
had been during the war.) It would 
be educationally significant if wrest- 
ling were to be a calculated means of 
teaching young men ways of handling 
such intense emotion in themselves, 

It was noted that in most cases a 
condition of painful tension was 
characterized by high blood pressure 
accompanied by relatively low heart 
rate. When both blood pressure and 
heart rate were quite high, the sub- 
jects tended to be excited and eager 
but not painfully emotional. 

In view of the emotional excite- 
ment occasioned by wrestling, the 
teaching of wrestling skills or strategy 
the day before or the day of a match 
is probably of questionable efficacy. 

The author wishes to express sin- 
cere appreciation to Professors Gran- 
ville B. Johnson and Fred D’ Amour 
of the University of Denver for their 
guidance in the research and prepara- 
tion of this study and to the many 
members of the football and wrest- 
ling teams at the University of Den- 
ver for their patient co-operation as 
human guinea pigs. 


The T in Junior High School 


(Continued from page 24) 


and 5, when used correctly, have en- 
abled us to gain plenty of yardage. 
They are very deceptive even though 
the ball-handling is not too intricate 
for boys of this age. These are two 
of the few shift plays we employ. In 
Diagram 4 the shift can be to either 
side but the drawing will show a shift 
to the right. The left halfback gets 
a direct pass from center and runs to 
the outside of the end (or inside the 
eud, depending on his position). The 
blocking we use is shown in the dia- 
gram. After we have run this play a 
few times we run the play shown in 
Diagram 5. In this play the left half- 
back again gets a direct pass’ from 
center and again starts around the de- 
fensive left end with the fullback 
leading; but this time the left half 


slips the ball to right halfback who 
speeds around the defensive right end 
with the center and the quarterback 
leading the interference. ‘The left 
half must do a good job of faking 
that he still has the ball and at the 
same time the right half must do his 
part in the deception by hiding the 


ball. 


It was mentioned before that we 
had a passer of average ability. Our 
best “sepa vs was our right end 
and he was fast enough to use on 
crisscross passes with the left end. 
The ends would cross, one deep and 
one shallow, and the passes to the 
right end would usually be shallow. 
Since these passes were very simple 
crisscross plays they are not dia- 
grammed. 
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In Diagram 6 is shown a pass play 
which worked many times. With it 
there is little danger of interception. 
The fullback is the pass-receiver. The 
right end goes deep and out to pull 
out the safety or defensive left half- 
back. The right halfback goes down 
about ten yards and then out. The 
left end goes down and slightly in, 
while the left halfback goes into the 
left flat. The fullback hesitates for a 
count or two and then goes into the 
right flat as if to block the defensive 
left end. Instead he goes right on by 
the end and receives the pass which 
goes over the end’s head. 

Most junior high school boys are 
very apt pupils when it comes to 
learning football. Give them proper 
supervision, good equipment, a good 
schedule, and above all, plays which 
are not too intricate, and you will 
develop some future All-American 
players. 


Foundations for Football 
(Continued from Page 9) 


flexor muscles of the leg are used di- 
rectly, and as these are the most pow- 
erful muscles of the Jeg the advantage 
is obvious. That leverage problem is 
pertinent to the teaching of the spin- 
ning task. 

The reader may well inquire at this 
point: “All right, coach, if it is so 
important to get those legs into the 
line of rotation, why not put the feet 
directly under that line of rotation?” 

My answer, via the physics man, is: 
“The rotational force is equal to the 
product of tlie force” (That’s the 
‘shove off’ the quarterback gets from 
his hips and feet “and the lever arm” 
(that’s the distance from the pivotal 
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point to the shoving-off foot). Dia- 
gram 1 superimposes the quarter- 
back’s ‘feet on the traditional physics 
pulley to illustrate the idea. In other 
words, a wider stance will cause a 
faster pivot than will a narrow stance, 
given the same “shoving-oif” power 
in both cases. 

We sum up the feeder spin in the 
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following manner: (a) Trunk erect 
with the weight close to the axis of 
rotation; (b) knees slightly adducted 
to give leverage in the direction of 
the load (hips) to be moved; (c) feet 
comfortably widened to give greater 
force to the = So I leave my 
quarterback talking to himself, but 


practicing the mechanical maneuvers, 
and bring my physics notebook over 
here to the “laborers”, the blockers. I 
have enough mechanical principles 
that my quarterback now demon- 
strates to use on those blockers be- 
cause they are fundamental. 


Openfield Blocks 


We should constantly explain to 
our openfield blockers the need for 
slashing the defensive man. We try 
to avoid, at any cost, an “oozing” 
block which goes into working posi- 
tion too soon and then rolls like 
molasses into the defensive man. An 
“oozer” telegraphs his intentions to 
his opponent and also loses the zip 
and power of his movement. There- 
fore, our problem is to teach the 
blocker to conceal his intentions and 
withhold his power until the last pos- 
sible moment. This last moment 
“slash” increases accuracy as an elu- 
sive halfback is a “headache” in the 
open field field whether he is on 
offense or defense. Our obligation to 
the player required to execute such 
a block compels us to provide him 
with the best “blocking sights” pos- 
sible. Now that that is established, 
what can a coach do to facilitate 
accuracy and power downfield? 

First, we have the blocker approach 
his target in an erect position. (Illu- 
stration 1) The reason for this is in- 
dicated in the physics principle pre- 
viously referred to — the weight to be 
rotated must be close to the axis of 
rotation, which is the shoulder-hip 
axis as it was in the quarterback’s 
pivot. An erect trunk allows freedom 
of movement in all direction; the 
trunk bent forward (an oozer tech- 
nique) allows freedom of forward 
movement only. 


It is at this point that the rotational 
agility of the erect position asserts it- 
self. When the defensive backs are 
not dodging an oozer they are putting 
their hands into his face (provided 
he has his eyes on his target) or on his 
head if he is flying blind. An erect 
blocker will be in a high position. 
(Illustration 1). He will maintain that 
erect position as he comes close to his 
target and then, suddenly, after a head 
fake, drop under the hands of the de- 
fensive man (Illustration 2). 


The slash from the erect position 


further surpasses the horizontal ooze 
in its ability to achieve contact with 
a blitz block from a base closer to the 
defensive man. As the left foot is 
placed directly in the path of the 
defensive man, the blocker throws his 
right hand toward the ground behind 
the man’s right foot and drives his 
right hip into his belt (In the case 
of the blocker blocking with the right 
side of his body). He accompanies 
this with a slashing, rotating motion 


of the hips in the direction of his § 


right hand. The movement is a cut 
downward with emphasis on estab. 
lishing a base with the left foot as 
close to the man as is made possible 
by the head fake and the duck under 
the hands. If the trunk is bent for- 
ward in approaching the man, the ten. 
dency is to establish the left foot too 
far away from the man and a lunge re- 
sults. Contact should be made with 
the body of the blocker straight across 
the path of the would-be tackler. 

There you have the accuracy sharp- 
ened — erectness equals over-all mo- 
bility; mobility equals blocking-base 
position; and blocking-base position 
makes a slash possible. 

When the the defensive back sees 
the oozer blocker coming, his prob- 
lem is to use his hands on him and 
watch the ball-carrier. He has a target 
for the former offered in plenty of 
time when the oozer approaches. Con- 
sequently, he uses his hands, sets his 
legs, or perhaps retreats a short step 
and then comes back into the runner. 
When the erect slasher approaches, 
the defensive back tries to see where 
the ball-carrier is, but all he can see 
is a blocker. He raises his hands to 
play him and the slasher suddenly 
ends up two feet lower in the middle 
of his lap. (Illustration 2). 


What has happened? 
thing, the back’s lap was retracted un- 
consciously as he found the blocker 
suddenly avoiding his first defense, 
the hands. The lap is the center of 
gravity and the little bit of momen- 
tum was all that was needed to start 
him on his way — the slash took care 
of the rest. 


Openfield Spinning 


Another vital fundamental is the 
use of the spin in the open field. Let 
us assume that the line barriers have 
been successfully eluded and the ball- 
carrier faces the prospect of avoiding 
a halfback or a line-backer without 
a blocker. The runner must now 
establish a direction to his run and 
when the defensive man has fitted 
himself into that direction, the run- 
ner must suddenly change his original 
direction quickly to avoid the tackler. 
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He may use a cross-over step, a side- 
step, Or a pivot. 

In the pivot, the body is picking 
up speed for the forward drive as 
well as quickly changing the position 
of the tackler’s target — the hips and 
legs. The physics man says that the 
speed is generated by centripetal 
force — “the force which tends to 
keep a body moving in a circular 
notion from obeying its natural ten- 
dency to move in a straight line.” 

If a rock is tied to a string, whirled 
ibout the head in a circular motion 
ind then suddenly released, the cir- 
ular motion imparts a greater mo- 
nentum to the rock than if it had 
een propelled in a straight line. The 
all-carrier is the rock when he pivots 
mn the tackler. Naturally, the runner 
vould be losing less time if he had 
nerely continued his forward momen- 
tum without interruption; but he 
vould then be wide open for a low, 
ffective tackle. Consequently, the 
nomentum of the centripetal force 
nust be compared with the momen- 
tum that can be generated in the 
hort time and distance after some 
type of pause has been made before 
the tackler. In that comparison the 
centripetal force comes out first. The 
problem is essentially, therefore, to 
1) regain the lost momentum and 
(2) change direction at the last pos- 
sible moment. Centripetal force, 
ilias a reverse-pivot spin, is the an- 
swer. 

What are the mechanics involved? 
First, we insist upon an erect position 
when setting the pivot foot. In eluding 
a line-hacker it is necessary to straight- 
en up quickly after getting past the 
line. Many coaches insist on the T 
halfbacks running high all the way 
from their starting tracks. Second, the 
approach is the same as the blocker’s 
— the anchor foot of the blocker be- 
comes the pivot foot of the ball-carrier 
and is also placed in the path of the 
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tackler. (The forward speed of the 
opponent determines the proximity 
of that foot.) As soon as the pivot 
foot is placed, the recovery foot is 
quickly pulled back and around in 
the direction of the desired goal. 
Third, a quick simultaneous pull of 


Illustration 3 


the hip backward should bring the 
body alongside the tackler (Illustra- 
tion 3) and momentum should be es- 
tablished. The so-called runner’s 
“hip action”, so intensely desired by 
coaches everywhere, is the football ap- 
plication of the shifting of the center 


of gravity; therefore, through the com- 
plete pivot the use of the nips should 
be stressed 

When this maneuver is executed in 
the open field beyond the line-back- 
ers, a wider arc may be inscribed by 
the recovery leg. This is accompanied 
by a straight-arm placed on the tack- 
ler. The straight-arm, however, may 
be replaced by an effective head fake 
or a turn forward of the close shoul- 
der as the hip is pulled. 

The principles of the center of grav- 
ity, rotational force, centripetal force 
and leverage all may be used on the 
football field. The coaches who also 
teach academic subjects often practice 
the principles they teach in the physics 
lab. The value of the analysis of what 
we are doing is expressed in triple 
threat form: first, for’those of us who 
do not always inherit natural-born 
performers who can practice these 
fundamentals without our teaching 
them, it serves as a sound basis for 
instruction; second, the game becomes 
educationally more meaningful as we 
integrate our game with the more 
“academic” phases; and third, that 
not-too-smart halfback may even pass 
his physics next semester. 


Six-Man In Central lowa 


(Continued from page 15) 


Diagram 7 is a pass play. The 
blocking assignments on the defen- 
sive line are the same as for the 
end run (Diagram 5) but the end 
only fakes a block at the defensive 
halfback, then cuts downfield and 
toward the side line. The quarter- 
back moves out in the flat ahead 
of the halfback. The halfback (3) 
has the option of throwing to the 
end, to the quarterback, or faking 
a pass and running with the ball. 
Most of the time the pass was thrown 
to the quarterback, but with the de- 
fense spread he often went for long 
gains. On several occasions with the 
defense drawn in, the pass was com- 
pleted to the er.d for a touchdown. 

Diagram 8 is a version of the screen 
pass, a play that is always useful 
against a fast-charging defensive line. 
Upon the snap the center, end, and 
middle man sit tight making no ef- 
fort to block. The quarterback quick- 
ly laterals to the halfback and crouch- 
es with his back to the center. The 
halfback and tailback start to the 
strong side as on an end run, with 
the tailback screening and halfback 
giving ground so as to draw the 
rushing defense toward him. At the 
last moment before being hit, the 
halfback flips the ball to the wait- 


~ 


ing quarterback, who shouts a signal 
such as “go” cz “now” and the line 
forms a three-man screen for down- 
field blocking. We liked to have the 
screen move to the weak side so as 
to take advantage of any tendency 
on the part of the defense to shift 
with the movement of the halfback. 


In Diagram 9 the center after 
handing the ball to the quarterback 
goes directly to the defensive half- 
back on the weak side and attempts 
to decoy him toward the center of 
the field. The middle man _ blocks 
the defensive center. The end at- 
tempts to decoy the safety to the side 
line away from the play. The tail- 
back blocks as on end runs to the 
strong side. The halfback starts fast 
to the strong side but upon getting 
wide of the end position, stops and 
throws toward the opposite side line 
at a point about eight to ten yards 
down field. The quarterback after 
releasing the ball to the halfback 
waits for about a two count and then 
moves seven or eight yards toward 
the side line and races for the spot 
and the ball. On this play a great 
deal depends upon timing and upon 
the center decoying the defensive 
halfback out of position. 
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The “B” series (Diagrams 10-13) 
is quite similar to the “A” series, but 
by having the halfback take a direct 
pass from center he becomes the 
feeder and the tailback becomes the 
chief running threat inside the ends 
(Diagram 10) and outside the ends 
(Diagram 11). The reverse (Diagram 
12) was most effective when the 
veakside end on defense was caught 
slicing. On this play the center leads 
he halfback a half step with the 
nap and assists the middle man in 





B 
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blocking the defensive center. The 
halfback moves toward the strong 
side and gives the ball to the end 
who has pivoted and started toward 
the weak side behind the line. The 
exchange must be a clear pass and 
not a hand-off, but for deception 
the pass should be very short. The 
halfback and tailback carry out a 
fake end-sweep. The quarterback de- 
lays for a two count before moving 
to the weak side to lead the play. 
If the defensive end delays or floats, 
the quarterback must block him to 
the outside and the _ ball-carrier 
should cut inside the block. 





B 


B 
B 
& &, 
ye 
Diagram 13 is a play which takes 
advantage of a rushing weakside end 
and was called the sneak because 
of the resemblance to the quarter- 
back sneak in the eleven-man game. 
The halfback takes the center snap 


and slips a very short shovel-pass 
to the quarterback who drives straight 
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ahead or to the weak side of cente: 
while the Number 2 and 3 backs 
carry out the fake to the strong side. 

The offense may be varied by us 
ing the halfback or the tailback in 
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motion (Diagram 14A and 14B). The 
man in motion should make his first 
two steps toward the line of scrim- 
mage, then qirn and be moving 
away from the line at the snap. 

Speed, blocking, and ball-handling 
are the keys to a successful offense. 
The emphasis should be on condi- 
tioning and fundamentals in the 
early part of the season. Start with 
a few basic plays and add to them 
as the season progresses. 


High School Tennis Doubles 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ball “up” to our team and produces 
more “kills” for us. These dynamic 
and threatening attitudes have a ten- 
dency to create fear and havoc in the 
other team. This pressure on the op- 
ponents very often causes them to 
lose confidence so that they play well 
below their usual capacity. In fact, 
it is common to hear other coaches 
say “Gosh, our doubles teams were 
surely off today!” They are usually 
much better than this.” 

A common weakness in a doubles 
team is the shot that is hit between 
them. Sometimes they both take it 
and clash their rackets, and some- 
times they both let it go, each expect- 
ing the other to take it. This can 
be eliminated by the simple under- 
standing that in case the ball is hit 
halfway between them the partner 
who hit the previous shot will be 
required to play it unless he is com- 
pletely and visibly off balance be- 
cause of the previous shot. 

Each boy on our squad of thirty- 
five plays three singles ladder match- 
es a week and about eight sets of 
doubles a week on the average. This 
is in addition to the overhead drill 
mentioned above. There is also a 
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considerable amount of .time spent 
in drilling on service placement, ser- 
vice returns, volleying, and footwork. 
The first five weeks of the season 
we require doubles practice from all 
the boys. About a dozen boys are 
then selected to concentrate on dou- 
bles. Our final teams are usually se- 
lected from these, and many different 
combinations are tried until the two 
that click the best are discovered. We 
keep up our singles ladder matches 
and doubles ‘test matches for the 
whole season. Often we find that 


due to the intense offensive type of | 


game that our doubles players ac- 
quire, these boys begin beating the 
singles selectees in their singles lad- 
der matches because they have estab- 
lished net-rushing tactics in their 
doubles workouts. This sometimes | 
causes late season revisions in the 
line-up but its greatest value is that 
it is a real measure of the way that 
their game has improved, so far as 
being able to win is concerned, and 
reflects itself in their increased con- 
fidence in the coach’s ability and 
“know-how.” 

We coach with long-range results 
in mind. Many times in early sea- 
son matches, and particularly when 
we have to work with new material, 
our teams are defeated easily by our 
opponents. Four or five weeks later 
in the championship playoffs, how- 
ever, our teams have improved so 
much that they turn about and win 
just as easily as they lost the first 
time. We attribute these reversals of 
form to the methods outlined above 
and advise that if these methods are 
used they should be used for the 
whole season. It will pay off in more 
wins for the doubles teams. 


Concussion 
(Continued from page 6) 


brain. Both sides should be tried and 
this repeated a few times to make 
sure. 

If the player passes the sitting: ex- 
amination, the next step is to bring 
him to his feet, inquire again about 
dizziness and headache, and give him 
the Thomberg test. For this the play- 
er puts his feet close together, turns 
his face to the sky and closes his 
eyes. The normal individual will 





INFLATED GOODS 
REPAIRED 
FACTORY SYSTEM 
D’ATTILO SYSTEM 
Reconditioners of Athletic Equipment 


& S. Sth Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 








The BEST 





Cost LESS ... THEY LAST LONGER! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels are today’s 
best buy for economy-wise buyers. They're good for 350-500 
launderings because of the use of triple-twisted two-ply yarns, 
double thread weave, heavy woven corded tape edges. This 
great strength without added weight means longer service with 
lower laundry costs. There are McArthur towels in all price 
ranges. Write today for information ... and remember McArthur’s 
free towel repair service for even greater economy for your 
school. Address inquiries to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 


McARTHUR, 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 




















QUALITY MAKES CHAMPIONS... 















LOUIS E. STILZ & BRO. CO., 155 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
EST. 1885 MArket 7-3873 








OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE MARK REG. 


FEATHERWEIGHT NYLON DIVING TRUNK 
RACING TRUNKS SATIN ELASTIC 
BLACK ROYAL SCARLET WHITE ROYAL MAROON TERRY ROBES 
NO POCKETS OR LOOPS WHITE S-M-L 
$30.00 a Dozen $30.00 a Dozen $6.00 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1140 Broadway, New York City 1 











for MAY, 1949 







































COLORADO COLLEGE 


COACHING SCHOOL 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
June 6th to June 10th, 1949 





anbp-aw mEPO mx410Z 


© FRANK LEAHY > 


Head Football Coach 


* ED (MOOSE) KRAUSE 
Head Basketball (Football 
Line) Coach 
® BILL EARLY 
Backfield Coach 
For Complete Details and Further Information 
Please Write To: 


ALLISON BINNS, Director 


Colorade College Colorado Springs, Colo. 














FIVE STAR 
adds the 
100 CLUB 


In appreciation, several hundred Sec- 
ondary School users were asked if they 
wanted the “100 Club” . . . 75% of those 
answering said: “yes”... They- will 
send in post-season results of FIVE 
STAR running . . . The 100 highest 
scores will receive a Lapel Button and 
Membership Card as an Award of Merit. 


Five Star . . . a screen test of five “‘natural’’ 
events, ““HJ-BJ-SHOT-105-830"" with a score 
based on quality of performance, designed to 
place the athlete in his proper event. 


100 cards and full information promptly 
postpaid $4.00 .. . Deduct 10% for cash. 
JOHN T. CORE 
1224-B.W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Virginia 














PRIZE 


RIBBONS 
TROPHIES 


For Athletic and 
Scholastic Events 
for free catalogue today 


REGALIA MFG.COMPANY 
Dept. 108, Rock Island, Ill, 











maintain his balance with little dif- 
ficulty. The abnormal will sway con- 
siderably and even demonstrate a ten- 
dency to fall to one side or the other 
which means there is trouble inside. 

It is reasonably safe for the player 
to continue in the game if all tests 
and symptoms are favorable, but the 
coach and the players next to him 
should be cautioned to watch for any 
evidence of missed assignments. This 
may be the first sign of delayed symp- 
toms and if they appear the player 
should be removed from the game 
immediately and turned over to a 
doctor for further observation. Natu- 
rally such precaution should be fol- 
lowed if any symptoms or tests are 
unfavorable, and the doctor should 
decide when the player is fit to re- 
port for practice again. 

It is assumed that the school and 
college boy is training his mind for 
his life work, and in that sense it 
becomes doubly important that good 
judgment be exercised in handling 
head injuries, particularly those in- 
volving loss of consciousness. By the 
same token, it is highly desirable 
that every possible means be used to 
prevent head injuries. Not long ago 
the newspapers reported that the 
plastic helmet might be abolished 
within a few years. Judging by ex- 
periences at Princeton University 
this would be a mistake. Since insti- 
tuting the plastic helmet in the fall 
of 1946, the incidence of concussion 
among Princeton football players has 
dropped from seventy-five per thou- 
sand exposures for the ten-year period 





before the war to amen 
thirty-three per thousan 

The secret, of course, is not so much 
the plastic itself as the suspension 
system which sets the plastic away 
from the head, thus preventing most 
blows from reaching the skull di- 
rectly. 

The objection is raised that the 
plastic helmet is too hard and un- 
yielding and does injury to the other 
person. If this be true, then Prince- 
ton football should show a greater 
incidence of injury since the use of 
the plastic helmet than before, be- 
cause the new helmet is used in all 
practices as well as games. It is not 
set aside during the week to be used 
as a weapon of destruction against the 
opposing teams on Saturday, yet the 
rate of injury before its use was 1018 
per thousand exposures as compared 
to 900 per thousand since. Further- 
more the severity of injury as shown 
by the number of days lost per in- 
jury remains about the same, Cost- 
ing one-half day more per case us- 
ing the plastic helmets. Hence Prince- 
ton’s experience so far tends to indi- 
cate that the plastic helmet does 
not create more injuries nor cause 
more severe injuries to others, but 
does give positive protection to the 
head of the wearer. This last is of 
extreme importance when it is re- 
called that the major cause of direct 
fatalities in football is injury to the 
head according to the surveys con- 
ducted by the Committee on Injur- 
ies and Fatalities of the American 
Football Coaches Association. 


Pre-Season Organization for Football 


(Continued from page 40) 


ing, running, charging, can go a long 
way in cutting the bad breaks and 
errors to a minimum. 

This letter reminds or urges you to 
return to school in top physical con- 
dition so that you will be able to 
compete for a position without danger 
of injury. Calisthentics such as are 
used in the regular routine should be 
used. 

You are asked to report to the gym 
August 30th at 10 A.M. for the “pre- 
liminary meeting of the varsity candi- 
dates”. 

The requirements of a good foot- 
ball player are: Courage, determina- 
tion, competitive spirit, quick-think- 
ing, knowledge of the rules, knowl- 
edge of fundamentals, good condition, 
physical ability, alertness and respon- 
siveness. 


1. Effectiveness in games stems from 
concentration in practice. 


2. Practice to overcome your weak 
points whenever you can. Be con- 
scientious, 

3. To play your position well is not 
enough. Play your position to the 
best of your ability. Strive to reach 
the height of your capabilities. You 
don’t know how far you can go until 
you have really tried. 

4. Be confident, not cocky. Con- 
fidence comes with skill. 

5. To stay at your peak, observe 
these general health habits: 

a. At least nine hours sleep. 











ORDER NOW! The best Equipment Bag made 
U. S. ARMY SURPLUS BARRACKS BAGS 
Tan Only Used—.60¢ EACH Tan Only 
leaned Size 25x33 inches Repaired 
F.0.B. Havertown, Pa. 

E. J. CLARKE 

Order From our nearest office— 
Box 521, Havertown, Penna., or 
Box 881, West Palm Beach, Florida 
Send for our catalogue 
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b. Clean teeth, body, and clothing. 
c. Plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 
d. Good wholesome food. Avoid 
fried foods; they take longer to digest. 

e. If you are not feeling well, report 
it to your folks and take their advice. 

f. Rest is a good health measure in 
case Of minor colds and general fa- 
tigue. 

g. Get some general exercise every 
day. A good athlete stays physically 
fit all year round. 

6. Eleven players are vitally con- 
cerned in the success of every play. If 
you have a suggestion, tell the captain 
outside the huddle. Only one strate- 
gist is needed to call a play. 

7. Line up rapidly and be alert. If 
you are tired, conceal it from your 
opponents. 

8. If your coach emphasizes a mis- 
take. don’t become discouraged under- 
stand he is giving you added attention 
to help you improve. 

See you August 30th at 10:00 o’clock 

Arch Steel 
Coach of Football 

A pre-season meeting such as the 
one above enables the coach to pass 
on information to the squad regarding 
such items as; issuing uniforms; med- 
ical examination; signing up for in- 
surance; and other important items 
that otherwise may break into the 
general practice time. 

In addition to the prescribed work 
on individual techniques and man- 
euvers, mimeographed or graphic ma- 
terial is presented at the start to fa- 
miliarize the candidate with certain 
phases of the game that cannot be 
covered on the practice field or in the 
lecture room. They may include for 
example: Defensive Rules That Gov- 
ern A Spread Formation; Play Of The 
Line-Backers; Essentials For A Line- 
man To Remember; and other theo- 
retical literature that can supplement 
the school boy’s knowledge of the 
game. 

Success in football demands hard 
work, team work, speed and spirit on 
the part of the player. The codch’s 
role is not an easy task in the present- 
day football of changing defenses and 
the explosive, quick-opening T forma- 
tion. It has ceased to be a seasonal 
job from September to November 
each fall, but a year-round job of 
planning, thinking, and preparing for 
the coming campaign. 





SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL MAGAZINE 


For information write 
Cc. j. mnor, 
Boys’ Latin School 
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1012 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 





BALLS STRIKES 


OUTS 


VIE DOlDIG = 
HOME 00030 


ELECTRIC BASEBALL SCOREBOARD - 


N-410 











Numbers fer Balls, Strikes, and Outs are formed by 1 inch bull’s eyes 
set in the famous NADEN Instant Vue Number Mechanisms. Scoring 
numbers are operated lly using bers 10 inches high. Yellow 
score numbers are used when scoring the inning in progress. Another 
“New” Naden feature is the two indicator lights above the letters H and 
E. When a hit is made, red light momentarily comes on above the letter 
H. When an error is made, light comes on above the E. Completely elec- 
trically operated from any position. Controls with 10 feet of cable are 
included. Board is mounted on two six inch steel I beams 20 feet long. 





WE BUILD SCOREBOARDS TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE AND PRICES. 


NADEN & SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 








ATTENTION COACHES! 


Award Sweaters - Award Letters 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
THE LOGAN “Champion” SWEATER 
The Honor Award Sweater of 
Distinction 
Used by Leading Schools & Coaches 


Send for Free Catalogue 


Logan Knitting Mills 





ATHLETIC SWEATERS—JACKETS—AWARD 
2955 W. MADISON ST. 


LETTERS—EMBLEMS 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


SCHOOLS __ 


CLUBS 
INDIVIDUALS — TEAMS 











annua. EDINBORO 
COACHING SCHOOL 
at 


State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 
AUGUST 9-10-11-12, 1949 
All-Star Football Game at Erie Stadium Aug. 12 
The Modern Single Wing 
by 
Charles W. Caldwell, Jr. 


—- sw => 
and staff from Princeton University 


Fee $25.00 including room and board 
JIM HYDE, Director 








By Rex Enright 


and staff from South 
Carolina University 


Academy High School Erie, Pennsylvania 











for MAY, 1949 
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LAST CALL 


or 


THE 1949 INTRAMURAL 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 
PROGRAM 
° Free > Easy to Conduct * Complete 


Take this opportunity NOW to start the golf ball rolling in 
your school. The 1949 Intramural Golf Tournament program, 
sponsored jointly by the Athletic Journal and the National 
Golf Foundation, is the ideal way to round out your current 
athletic program and to insure individual student participation 
in sport. Materials, including instruction aids, draw sheet, 
publicity stories, and attractive award medals and certificates, 
are all FREE. Just fill out and mail tournament registration 
form below. Materials will be sent at once without charge. 
Cost of awards is underwritten by the National Golf Founda- 
tion, a non-profit organization devoted to the advancement 


of golf. 


Awards! 


A definite stim- 
ulas towards 
top golf per- 
formance. 
Rose-gold __ plat- 
ed. Name of 
winner and year 
of award may 
be engraved on 
back. Free upon 
completion of 
tournaments. 





Boy’s Award Medal Girl’s Award Medal 








cococccetecoconeme F NV TRY BLAN K «««8eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL, 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, III. 
We plan to conduct Intramural Golf Tournaments. Please send us free of charee 
all the necessary materials, including awards, for: 


(1 Boys’ Tournament (0 Girls’ Tournament 


SE [0S CO, Sc SEE RINE bobs CS Ue te ete Ere bee ces hee edenenaees 
NN tee Mn CSS ekg Sa a ae Sn a se sid kee eealioeD Oe <hislan + Me ace di ga hh-aale ho 
ME nab tap Witt ol PS ap SARs cdo eee Soe en BNE Wades a RE ee ae ee 
Approximate number participants: Boys ...............- EES ES es 
School enrollment .............. Approximate dates of tournaments .......... 
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From Here and There 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and NCAA heavyweight wrestling 
championships and was a member of 
the 1932 Olympic team. 


ARREN GAER, formerly at 

Pepperdine College, has been 
named head football coach at Drake 
University. Al Kawal, who was at 
Drake, is now head coach at Temple 
University. Bill Easton, track 
coach at the University of Kansas 
used a new Bulova Photo-Electric 
timer at the Kansas Relays this year. 
The device was used in the NCAA 
meet and final Olympic trials last 
year and received widespread acclam- 
ation. It not only designates the o1 
der of finish through a photograph 
but records the time of each runne 
by a line drawn through a ribbon 
of figures along the top of the pic 
ture. Times can be recorded to the 
hundredth of a second. . . . Melvin 
Shimek has succeeded Conrad M. 
Jennings as track coach at Marquette 
University. Shimek has been assis 
tant track coach for a number of 
years. He was one of Marquettes’ all 
time track greats, winning the na- 
tional collegiate two-mile run in 1927. 

Columbia University has an 
nounced the appointment of George 
Santelli as varsity fencing coach. San- 
telli, U. S. Olympic fencing team vet- 
eran as, well as coach, succeeds Jim- 
my Murray who served as fencing 
coach at Columbia for fifty years. 
.. . Harvard University had 19 inter- 
collegiate winter sports teams this 
past winter and will have twelve 
leagues in the intramural program 
with 94 teams competing. . . . Chat- 
ter Allen is returning to high school 
coaching after one year at the Uni- 
versity of Corpus Christi. He is go- 
ing to Beaumont High School, Beau- 
mont, Texas... . . The lacrosse coach 
at the College of the City of New 
York is Leon Miller, a full-blooded 
Cherokee Indian Chieftan. He has 
been coaching at CCNY for eighteen 
years. 








COLBY COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 
Waterville, Me. June 16-17-18 
Basketball—ADOLPH RUPP (Kentucky) 
Football—ART VALPEY (Harvard) 
Both Courses—$15 
Write: E. W. Millett, Director 


Box 214 Waterville, Me. 
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Athletic Equipment 


(Continued from bage 22) 


tem by the school board, without consulting the 
coach. 

he failure to invite the coaches approval or dis- 
approval of athletic equipment is inexcusable. ‘The 
local lawyer, doctor, or pharmacist member of the 
school board cannot be expected to know the fine 
points of athletic equipment. ‘They assume that 
all athletic equipment is the same and hence the 
price is the determining factor. Under this arrange- 
ment the coach is a double loser; he must use equip 
ment not to his liking and then take the blame 
when the inferior equipment wears out. 

he cost of equipment is a considerable item in 
every athletic department budget. The coach 
should devote considerable time in the selection 

| purchase of this equipment. He must remem- 
ber that in purchasing such equipment he is acting 
as an agent expending public funds. Modern busi- 
ness operates on the theory of amortization, where 
the cost of expensive machinery is divided by the 
number of years it is expected to be usable. Athletic 
departments should act on the same basis. By 
buying good equipment initially and by taking 
special care of that equipment, the equipment 
dollar can be made to stretch considerably. Prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and college presidents are 
no longer appointed to their positions because of 
their educational background. The rising cost of 
education demands that individuals familiar with 
business methods, budgets and the like be appoint- 
ed to administrative posts. Any assistance that the 
athletic department and its personnel can lend to 
the powers that be in their efforts for a balanced 
budget will ingratiate those responsible for athletic 
programs in administrative eyes. 


Coaching Schools 


Q* PAGES 44, 45, and 46 appears the list of 
this year’s coaching schools. A hasty glance 
at the directory will show that there is a consider- 
ably greater number of schools than ever before; 
a wider geographical distribution of schools than 
ever before; and a wider selection of dates than 
ever before. This affords a greater opportunity 
for coaches to attend schools. 

Coaching schools afford an opportunity to keep 
abreast of recent developments in the field of 
athletics and to study and evaluate other coaching 
methods. More important, they afford an oppor- 
tunity for a coach to mingle with, and better under- 
stand his fellow coaches. Coaches should plan 
now to attend a coaching school. 
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COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


MAY, 1949 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 

Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 29, See Advertisement 


Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, [] Catalog . 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J., 19, [) Catalog 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 1, [] Catalog 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 5, See Advertisement 
SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 23, [] Information Brooks shoes 
Riddell, Inc., John T., 47, [_] Information 
Spot Bilt, Inc., 7, [_] Information 


CLOTHING AND LETTERING 


Bunny Knit Sportswear, 58, [_] Information “Yearite’ sweaters 

Champion Knitwear Co., 48, [_] Information 

Greene Co., 64, [_] Information on T shirts 

Hodgman Rubber Co., 51 Oo Information reducing shirts, warm up 
jackets, side line parkas 


Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics, 65, [] Information Kahnfast Fabrics 
Kandel Knitting Mills, 65, [_] Information 
Logan Knitting Mills, 69, [] Catalog 

O'Shea Knitting Mills, 49, [] Information 


Sand Knitting Mills, 66, [] Information 

Stilz & Bro. Co., Louis E., 67, [_] Descriptive catalog 
TRAINERS SUPPLIES 

Becton Dickinson Co., 62, [] Free booklet “Ace Manual” 


Information “Non-Slip” 
] Free booklet, “Athlete’s Foot—A Public 


0 
o 
Health Problem 
Oo 
O 


Claro Laboratories, 66, 
Dolge Co., C. B., 61, 


Flaherty & Co., John B. Inc., 6 Information “Bub” knee and elbow 
supporter 

Horn, Wm. H. & Bro., 55, ~] Information B-H Sportsman anklets and 
knee caps 

O. C. Manufacturing Co., 65, (] Information ‘Olympic Champion” 
supporter 

Seamless Rubber Co., 52, [1] Information ‘Kantleek” football 
bladders 

Wyeth, Inc., 43, ([] Information “Sopronol” 


GYMNASIUM AND FIELD EQUIPMENT 
Gulf Oil Corp., OP [] Booklet “Gulf Sani-Soil Set’ 


H. & R. Mfg. Co., : Information 
International okinte ["] Information IBM time recorders and 
Machines Corp., 31, electric time systems 
Medart Products Inc., (1) Information backstops, scoreboards, 
Fred, 36, 37, telescopic gym seats, Acromat- 
trampolin 
Morey, Dick, Inc., 39, [] Information Mori-Model banks 
Naden & Sons, 69,, ["] Literature and prices Naden 
scoreboards 
National Sports Equipment [_] Information 
Co., 64, 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 60, [] Free literature 
Nurre Companies, Inc., The, 63, [] Free literature 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


[]tnformation 
[] Free booklet “GET-1284” 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 67, [] Information 
BASEBALL BATS 
[| Information “Batrite” bats 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 21, [] Information “Louisville Slugger” bats 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., 8, [] Information “Adirondack” bats 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of [-] Aptitude test 
N. Y., 4, 


Crouse Hinds Co., 41, 
General Electric Co., 25, 


Hanna Mfg. Co., 55, 


TOWELS 


McArthur & Sons, George, 67, ["] Information McArthur school towel plan 





FLOOR FINISHES 


Consolidated Laboratories, 
Inc., 57, 


(C) Brochure on 


floor maintenance 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment 


0] New 1949 catalog 


RECONDITIONERS 
Clarke, E. J., 68, OC) Price list 
D’Attilo System, 67, OC) Price list 


ivory System, Cover 4, 


[] Add name to “Observer” list 


Marba, Inc., 53, (C Information 
Raleigh Athietic Equipment 
Corp., 3, (CD Information 
WATCHES 


Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., 63, 


RUBBER BALLS 
C) Prices on “Kolite” balls 


Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, 
Voit Rubber Corp., 35, 
Weaver-Wintark Sales Co., 59, 


(] Information 
C) Information 


GRASS SEED AND TURF 


Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 50, 


[] Information on turf for athletic fields 


AWARDS AND TROPHIES 


Regalia Mfg. Co., 68, 


[) Catalog 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. 1., 57, 


(] Information nylon tennis strings 


COACHING SCHOOLS 


Colby College Coaching 


Colorado High School Coaches 
Assn. Coaching School, 62, 

Connecticut, University of 
Coaches Clinic, 66, 

Doane College Coaching 
School 60, 

Eastern Pennsylvania Scholastic 
Coaching Clinic, 63, 

Edinboro Coaching School, 69, 

Fremont Coaching School, 58, 


Hot Springs Coaching School, 27, 


Indiana Basketball Coaching 
School, 68, 

Montana Summer Coaching 
School, 56, 

New York State Coaching 
School,, 56, 

Ohio High School Coaching 
School, 54, 

Texas High Schoo! Coaches 
Assn. Coaching School, 61, 

Utah State Agri. College 
Coaching School, 65, 

Washington State High School 
Coaches Assn. Coaching 
School, 50, 

Wisconsin State High School 
Coaches Assn. Coaching 
School, 64, 


C] Information 
C) Information 
() Information 
() Information 
() Information 
] Information 
) Information 
(C Information 
() Information 


(] Information 


Information 
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Information 
Information 
Information 


Information 


ooo 8 


Information 
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(1) Information 


BOOKS 


(Enclose money where required) 


[] Binders 35 cents each 
[0 Free information “Five Star” track 


Athletic Journal, 
Core, John T., 68, 


DeGroet, ,H. S. 54, 


C. J. O'Connor, ,69, 


cards 


["] Coaches Notebook, $1.10 

[] Coaching Kit, $2.10 

[] Full Kit, $3.15 

[] Information “Six-Man Football 


Magazine” 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated 
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Write or wire for prices 
on these KOLITE balls 
V Basketball 

V¥ Football 
V¥ Soccer Ball 





WITH THE KOLITE* COVER 





“This ball has everything”’ . . . “Looks righi 
—feels right—is right”’ ...Such are the opin- 
ions of great coaches and famous players! 


Our new Seamless 580 has all that and a 
lot more. To the carcass or body of the fa- 
mous 580 we have added a truly remark- 
able KOLITE cover—a cover that “‘stays 
new” longer than leather or rubber and 
will not mark the court. 


Kolite is a basically new abrasion resist- 
ant material ... Tougher than rubber... 
Looks and feels like fine leather . . . Out- 
wears both . . . 100% waterproof . . . Scuff- 
proof and mildew-proof . . . Another ex- 
ample of Seamless quality! 

Kolite gives you a ball that comes very 
close to 100% perfection—yet priced right 
for volume sales. *Patent pending. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 rs WHIT 











PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 





FAST COLORS —which will not run when cleaned in soap and water— 
have been an almost unknown quantity since before the war. Some manu- 
facturets have adopted a policy of sewing a tab onto an athletic garment 
saying “DRY CLEAN ONLY”. This, we believe, to be “BUCK PASSING”. 
Ninety-nine and nine tenths of all articles of athletic wearing apparel can- 
not be thoroughly cleaned by anything except soap and water after they 
have been used to any extent—for any length of time. 

Unless colors have been vat dyed and colors set in the fabric during its 
manufacturing process — the colors can never be properly set after the 
cloth has been made up into Jerseys, Pants or any of the other types of 
athletic wear—where flashy appearance is desirable. 

Buy your Athletic Apparel, therefore, with a guarantee that the colors are 
fast because any cleanser in the land who knows his business will not 
guarantee that fugitive dyes can be properly set without shrinkage to the 
garment—and that un-set colors will not run. 


You can be on our OBSERVER 
mailing list—simiply by- request 


Our May issue of the OBSERVER will present a colorful picture of 


this dye problem. 










RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 





